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POPULATION AND FOOD SUPPLY 


BY J. H. RICHTER’ 


A N APPRAISAL of prospects for the future development of food 
supplies in relation to population must be largely an essay in 
conjecture. It is possible, however, to point out a few facts that 
have a bearing on the problem, and to try to present these facts 
in such a way as to make their significance better understood. I 
shall confine my look into the future to a relatively short period 
ahead. The next twenty-five years—roughly a generation, as 
they now come around—may be a good period to consider, for 
by the end of that time we can, by definition, hand the problem 
over to a new set of conjecturers, then old enough to worry 
but not yet old enough to resign themselves to whatever may be in 
store for humanity. Among the assumptions for this look into 
the future are the absence of major wars and, aside from economic 
recessions of short duration, the absence of severe and prolonged 
depressions. 

Food supply in relation to population is obviously determined 
by the growth, positive or negative, of both factors. Differences 
in their growths will alter the ratio of the one to the other; 
this ratio we call per capita food supply which, over longer 
periods, is the same as per capita food consumption. We may take 
it for granted that both population and food supply will continue 
to show positive growth in the near and more distant future. We 
can also take it for granted that increases in per capita food 
consumption are urgently required and desired in many under- 

1 This article expresses the personal opinions of the author and does not neces- 
sarily reflect officially accepted views or the views of those who have read the 
manuscript. It is based on a paper read at the meeting of the Washington Chapter 
of the American Statistical Association, April 20, 1953. The author wishes to 
acknowledge with thanks the useful suggestions he received from a number of 
professional colleagues who saw all or part of the paper in draft form, especially 


N. Jasny, C. F. Kellogg, Harold Knight, Heinz Krause, Frank Lorimer, and 
Irene Taeuber. 
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developed countries, and that some increases are desirable also 
in a number of the more advanced countries; thus with rising 
incomes, per capita demand for food would increase. ‘Increase 
in per capita food consumption” in this context refers to both 


quantity and quality, since quality results largely from conversion 


of quantity. It means improvement in nutrition. 

The question to be answered is something like this: is it prob- 
able that present physical and economic facts, and physical and 
economic developments in the next twenty-five years, will permit 
increases in per capita food consumption? 

In comparison with the 1930's there have been changes in the 
factors that are basic in a consideration of the outlook. First of 
all, the forecasts that population in the Western world would 
soon be stationary, and then decline, have given way to the ex- 
pectation of continued formidable increases for some time to 
come. Second, industrialization at an accelerated pace in under- 
developed countries, especially in the Soviet Union, Eastern 
Europe, and the Far East, and in such food surplus countries as 
Argentina and Australia, not only has reduced food exports from 
those areas but also has made the formerly self-sufficing or deficit 
areas in the group a more important factor in the world markets 
for foodstuffs and feedstuffs. For with rising industrialization, in- 
comes have begun to increase faster, and with them the per capita 
demand for food; there is also greater consciousness in the poorer 
countries of their need for better nutrition. And finally, the 
policies of full or near-full employment, to which all governments 
in the advanced countries are committed, should prevent major 
interruptions in the expansion of industrial and service output in 
relation to food production—the essence of economic progress. 

All these changes or developments, it should be noted, have been 
favorable to the terms of trade for agriculture. The greater agri- 
cultural protection now being practiced also in the exporting 
countries, and land reforms and larger food consumption by 
farmers in some underdeveloped countries, work in the same 
direction. The improvement in the prices of foodstuffs in rela- 
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tion to the prices for manufactured goods and services, predicted 
by Colin Clark twelve years ago (in The Economics of 1960), 
has indeed materialized. Whether this improvement will con- 
tinue as a sort of long-term phenomenon will depend partly on 
political factors. If international economic relations are not de- 
liberately expanded there may again arise unsalable food sur- 
pluses in some parts of the world, in the face of grave shortages 
in others. 


Population 


Since the forecasts of incipient population declines in the Western 
world, made in the 1920's and early 1930's, the postwar upsurge 
of births has given rise to more extravagant predictions. Com- 
petent demographers consider that earlier marriages and increased 
average family size in the United States and in other Western 
countries have come to stay for a while. A further sizable increase 
in the population of the Western world is therefore probable. 
This expectation is based on modern refined methods of determin- 
ing population trends (which take into account the characteristics 
of each age group, age at marriage, and the number of marriages 
of varying duration). 

To express in a set of simple coefficients the net effect of the 
many relationships involved, the French demographer Jean 
Bourgeois-Pichat, of the Institut National d'Etudes Démo- 
graphiques, has devised a manageable formula that can be applied 
to such statistics as are widely available. The upshot of the 
calculations thus made would, for the world as a whole, give a 
rate of increase of about 114 percent per year. Continued for a 
fifty-year period this would be equivalent to an increase in world 
population by 86 percent, compared with 52 percent for the first 
half of the present century, 34 percent from 1851 to 1900, 27 
percent from 1801 to 1850, and 23 percent for 1751 to 1800.5 

2 Jean Bourgeois-Pichat, Mésure de la fécondité des populations (Paris 1950). 
See also FE. A. Boulton’s article in Economic News, Australia (October 1951). 


3 Absolute data taken from M. K. Bennett, Population, Food and Economic 
Progress, Rice Institute Pamphlet (July 19532). 
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For the purposes of the present discussion, however, I propose 
to assume a somewhat smaller increase, on the basis of the follow- 
ing observations, and to underscore the conservative character of 


my conclusions. 

The birth rate of Japan is now below that of Canada, and 
down about 20 percent from what it was twenty years ago. 
Countries such as Spain, Italy, and Hungary, that used to be in 
the high-rate category, still have identical birth rates, as they 
did twenty years ago, but at a level 30 percent lower; these are 
now below the birth rates of Canada, the United States, Australia, 
the Netherlands, and France. It is amazing how the decline in 
birth rates in such countries as Japan, Chile, Spain, Italy, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, has conformed to the pattern earlier established by the 
more advanced countries, in their progress toward higher stand- 
ards of living. 

The reduction in mortality rates in the latecoming countries 
has also been extraordinary, and has of course profited from the 
progress in medical and related sciences in the twentieth century. 
In many countries of Europe, the Orient, and Latin America 
death rates have fallen by 30 percent over the past twenty years. 
They have been halved in Japan—down to 10 per 1000 compared 
with 9 to 9l4 in Australia, Canada, and the United States, while 
twenty years ago Japan’s crude death rate was about twice that 
in the last-named countries. A death rate of about 10 prevails 
also in Italy, Spain, and Hungary—and is thus almost down to 
the level of the most advanced European countries. 

There is little in these figures and developments to suggest 
that an iron law makes the countries of high population pressure 
maintain their rates of reproduction with no hope of reducing 
mortality or of increasing life expectation. 

Finally, with regard to the Western countries, I am inclined 
to think that we should not expect the current high rates of 
reproduction to continue for a very long time. They probably 
will for a while, because (if for no other reason) the lower aver- 
age age at marriage—which has been a fact for some time past— 
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provides a longer and hence more fertile reproductive period. 
There may also have been modifications in the philosophy of 
life with which young people contemplate marriage and the size 
of a future family. And prolonged periods of relatively favorable 
economic conditions—full employment and absence of major de- 
pressions—no doubt have something to do with the individual's 
appraisal of his economic prospects, and thus favor decisions for 
earlier marriage and larger families. This short-run tendency is 
unlikely, however, to obliterate the more basic and observed fact 
that with higher incomes, better education, and rising consumption 
levels (which parents wish to protect and assure for their children) 
marriages tend to be later and family size to be limited. In- 
cidentally, the most recent statistics indicate that reproduction 
rates are receding from the highs reached after the second world 
war in such Western countries as Belgium, France, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, the Netherlands, Switzerland, England, 
and Scotland. There are indications that this is true also of the 
United States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 

With these considerations in mind I assume an increase in 
world population by a little over 1 percent per annum over the 
next twenty-five years; this would mean a total increase by go 
percent, or around 700 million. The United States, Western 
Europe, Eastern Europe, and India are assumed to be somewhat 
below this annual average world rate of slightly above 1 percent; 
Latin America, Africa, and Southeast Asia between 114 and 2 
percent; and China stationary or only slightly increasing. These 
estimates assume some further fall in mortality rates throughout 
the world; fertility rates, in the Western world, somewhat lower 
than the present (enhanced) levels; and declines in the fertility 
rates in Asia and Latin America, where che curve has begun to 


turn. 


Food Supply 


New Areas. For an expansion of food production through ex- 
pansion in acreage, the possibilities in the older countries are 
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strictly limited. In large areas of North America, Australia, and 
South Africa, settled since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
expansion is slowed down, or in places is even overcompensated, 
by the loss of land through erosion, or because some of the now 
cultivated area is not physically suitable for permanent cropping 
or has been badly damaged by destructive exploitation. For the 
United States, for example, O. V. Wells has stated that according 
to the Soil Conservation Service there are over 50 million acres of 
land now in cultivation which should and probably will be 
retired to grass or trees during the next twenty-five years, while 
during that period we can add economically to our cultivated 
area about 20 million acres through various programs of 
reclamation.* 

The very large areas that could still be brought into agricultural 
use in the tropics and in the northern latitudes present great 
problems: these areas could hardly be settled, on a large scale, 
by non-natives; and where they are not so settled, farming would 
have to be on a vastly mechanized scale, requiring very large 
capital investments. Charles E. Kellogg, the chief of the Division 
of Soil Survey of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
who is hopeful of the production possibilities of these areas, 
nevertheless finds it necessary to emphasize that scientific methods 
must be used from the start, and that only combined resource 
development, as against agricultural development alone, can make 
bearable the large social overhead (transport, electric power, 
medical facilities, and the like). Also, to be successful we must 
still learn much more about soils and farming in the tropics. 
Finally, there are strict climatic limitations to the variety of the 
crops that can be grown. 

Any estimate of the world’s land area now in agricultural use 
is admittedly a haphazard guess. But whatever the area actually 
may be, it is certainly much larger than the 2 or 214 billion acres 


40. V. Wells, address before Western Farm Economics Association, Lake Tahoe, 


Nevada, July 16, 1951. 
5 See C. E. Kellogg, in Journal of Politics, vol. 13 (1951) p. 338; also Agriculture 


Institute Review (July 1952). 
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of “cropland” that we sometimes hear about. The Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United Nations (FAO) estimates 
the world’s cropland at 314 billion acres, and permanent meadows 
and pastures at a further 514 billion acres. If we count the 
latter at one-tenth to obtain “cropland equivalent,” we have 
almost 4 billion acres of cropland equivalent now in agricultural 


use. 

This calculation is of some significance. The 114 to 114 billion 
acres of new land, estimated by Salter and Kellogg as potential 
cropland that might, under certain conditions, come into pro- 
duction within a generation in the tropics and the cool regions,® 
would represent an addition of only about one-third to the land 
at present in agricultural use, or of 40 percent to the present 
cropland. In terms of output per unit of acreage, the new land 
could never yield as much as the land now in use, over half of 
which is in the temperate zones. If we assume that it produces 
60 or 70 percent of present yields we would obtain a total 
addition to world food production of only about one-fourth 
from the 114 to 114 billion new food acres in the tropics and 
the cool zones. This is a much more modest—and, I trust, more 
realistic—figure than the estimated addition to world food pro- 
duction of over 100 percent, implied in some other calculations. 

Furthermore, I consider it altogether unlikely that as much 
as 114 to 1% billion acres of new cropland in the tropics and 
the cool zones will actually be brought into production during 
the next twenty-five years. Some new areas surely will and must 
be opened up for food production in the near future. But this 
development is likely to be slow on account of the yet unsolved 
climatic problems in such areas, the need for more knowledge, the 
very great capital requirements, and the great political handicaps 
to the international transfer of both population and capital. I 
am more inclined toward the less sanguine appraisal of the “re- 
maining empty lands’’ given by Professor Carl Sauer of the Uni- 


¢R. M. Salter, in Chronica Botanica, vol. 11, no. 4 (Summer 1948) p. 233; Kellogg, 
in Journal of Politics, cited above. 
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versity of California in Isaiah Bowman's 1937 report (Limits 
of Land Settlement) to the Council on Foreign Relations. 

These considerations suggest that for some time to come we 
will probably have to rely, for the most part, on larger production 
of food from the areas now in agricultural use. That production 
depends on the size of the labor force and the output per worker, 
or his productivity—questions that I shall now turn to. 

Labor. Flight from the land has been and continues to be 
an outstanding development in industrialized and industrializing 
countries. As a corollary to the increase in standards of living 
it implies that the basic food needs can be provided with a 
falling proportion of total effort, while relatively more and more 
effort can be put into the satisfaction of other wants. But it 
also implies that part of the farm labor is now performed in 
industry; and that in turn means increasing productivity in agri- 
culture, without which a declining agricultural population could 
not fill the food needs of an expanding total population. Over 
a recent period of ten or twelve years the rural labor force in 
such countries as the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Britain, Germany, Sweden, and other countries of 
Western Europe is estimated to have declined by around one-fifth. 

Industrialization continues all over the globe. The higher 
incomes in industrial and other urban pursuits, and the desire for 
the now more widely known amenities of city life, will continue 
to reduce the rural labor force in the western countries. And 
the people who remain on the land begin to claim economic and 
social opportunities and incomes more nearly comparable to 
those in urban professions. This implies, among other things, 
holidays and shorter hours. In the countries of rural overpopu- 
lation, however, the continued outflow from agriculture will not 
immediately mean a reduction in the effective rural labor force. 

Productivity. As for the productivity of agricultural labor, for 
most countries there are no reliable data that would give us the 
rates of increase, even in recent years. For a few of the more ad- 
vanced countries such rates can be calculated. In the United States, 
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as a result of circumstances not likely to persist indefinitely, the 
average rate of increase in the output per man-hour from the 
late thirties, when there was considerable underemployment of 
resources, to 1951 was about 4 percent per annum. A recent 
study by the Department of Agriculture and the Land Grant 
Colleges indicates that this rate might well be made to continue 
over a few years if specified favorable conditions for high-level 
production should prevail. For the Soviet Union, Naum Jasny 
has estimated a possible increase in agricultural production, in- 
cluding the results of new irrigation and reclamation schemes, 
for the next several years at 3 to 4 percent per annum, implying 
an increase in productivity of about the same extent. 

In reference to the ten to twelve years between the late thirties 
and 1950 Colin Clark has calculated increases in gross output per 
man at work in agriculture of 3 percent per annum in Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand, 2 percent in Belgium and Cuba, 
and about 114 percent in Canada and the Scandinavian countries. 
For a period prior to 1940 Clark found rates of increase nowhere 
surpassing 1.6 percent—the rate he then calculated for Sweden." 
There have been substantial increases in agricultural productivity 
in the postwar period in most Western European countries, as 
well as in Turkey, under the effects of the European Recovery 
Program, but it is difficult to speak of an average rate over these 
years because of the wartime declines in production and the rapid 
recovery from a very low immediate postwar level. Professor 
Herrell DeGraff of Cornell thinks that very few countries have 
ever achieved sustained increases in food output of more than 
114 percent per annum, signifying a sustained productivity in- 
crease of perhaps 2 percent. For Western Europe in earlier 
decades, Professor Hanau, the German economist, speaks of an 
annual growth of 2 percent in agricultural production,® which 
would imply productivity of over 214 percent. 


7 Colin Clark, in Lloyds Bank Review (April 1952) p. 9. 

8 Herrell DeGraff, in Journal of Home Economics (June 1951) p. 413. 

® Arthur Hanau, address given on January 29, 1952, published in Archiv der 
Deutschen Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft, vol. q (1952). 
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The recent 5 or 4 percent rates of increase in gross agricultural 
productivity, mentioned above, are altogether exceptional, being 
based on a greatly accelerated application of pent-up scientific 
progress and on extraordinary rates of capital investment in 
agriculture. They are most improbabie of realization in the near 
future in most underdeveloped and overpopulated areas, where 
capital is scarce and where many social and religious barriers must 
be broken down before anything even approaching such rates 
could be achieved. Also, the poverty in those areas, where illit- 
erate peoples live on a margin of subsistence and where habit 
and custom and superstition are deeply ingrained, is a mighty 
handicap that makes progress slow and uncertain. The difficulties 
that sheer poverty puts in the way of progress in these regions 
have been well expressed by Professor DeGraff. Living on the 
brink of disaster from harvest to harvest, farmers “seek not the 
biggest crop but the surest crop. Their most haunting fear is 
that things will get worse, and to their way of thinking a change 
in their production methods may have precisely that result.” 
Their thinking is that “Father and grandfather, and the genera- 
tions before them, each survived by doing it this way .. . If I 
do things the same way, I will survive—and my children after 
me, if only they will follow the time-proven methods.” '° To 
be sure, this is not the situation everywhere in the underdeveloped 
lands, and we have examples of a more progressive behavior. 
Yet the attitude applies widely enough to make it probable that 
in general progress will be slow in these regions. 


Per Capita Consumption 


With rising incomes there is a tendency toward higher per capita 
consumption of food. In the countries of Jow income the income 
elasticity of the demand for food is high, much higher than it is in 
countries with high income; in other words, with rising incomes 
per capita demand for food, relative to increases in income, rises 
more in the underdeveloped countries than it does in the Western 


10 Herrell DeGraff, in Journal of Farm Economics (November 1951) p. 700. 
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countries. Even in the industrialized countries, however, in- 
creases in income result in larger demand for food, notably of 
the more expensive variety—meat, eggs, fine vegetables and fruit 
—the production of which is much more wasteful of land or labor 


than is the production of cereals for direct human consumption. 

With the prospect of rising incomes throughout the world we 
therefore have also the prospect of increasing per capita demand 
for food, especially since there is still much room for improvement 
in nutritional standards. Calculations made by FAO show that, 
measured against modest calorie requirements, recent levels of 
energy intake seem to be 5 to 15 percent over-sufficient in the 
Western world, but 10 to 20 percent deficient over much of the 
Far East, Africa, and Latin America. This calorie appraisal is 
accompanied by an indicator of the composition of the diet. 
Cereals, starchy roots, and sugar are estimated to provide from 
40 to 60 percent of the total calorie intake in the Western world, 
but around 8o percent in the Far East and in Africa. There are, 
of course, some exceptions in both groups; and deficiencies and 
excesses show even greater variation among income groups than 
among nations. 

It would hardly seem advisable to venture a forecast of increases 
in the demand for food per capita in either the underdeveloped 
or the industrial countries. According to Colin Clark the increase 
in the per capita demand for farm products in industrial countries 
was in the order of 34 to 1 percent per annum during the first 
half of this century."' In regard to the non-industrial countries 
he gives the example of India, where income per capita is now 
estimated to be rising at the rate of 14 to 14 percent; because 
of the high income elasticity of the demand for food, most of such 
increase in income will for some time be spent on food. 

Increasing population growth, combined with increasing per 
capita demand for food, would in itself appear to stimulate food 
production toward further expansion. In the Western world, as 
we have seen, sustained rates of growth in productivity might, 


11 Colin Clark, in Lloyds Bank Review (April 1952) p. 11. 
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even with probable further declines in the rural labor force, make 
quite feasible a long-term rate of increase in food production 
by 2 percent per annum or more. With a population increase 
at a rate of about 1 percent, the Western countries as a group 
could therefore continue to increase their per capita consumption 
at rates observed in the past. Moreover, taken as a group, they 
could continue to provide surpluses—and perhaps rising sur- 
pluses—for the rest of the world. All this is of course predicated 
on a favorable development of international trade. 

The situation is different in the underdeveloped areas. Also 
in some of these countries—the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, 
perhaps India—the effective rural labor force will decline (with 
accelerated industrialization), but concurrent productivity in- 
creases per worker may permit food output to increase by perhaps 
114 to 2 percent per annum, possibly leaving a small margin for 
expansion in per capita consumption. Demand—with rising 
incomes—if permitted to assert itself, will certainly press in that 
direction. 

But in other underdeveloped countries, where the effective 
rural labor force is unlikely to decline much, productivity in- 
creases will probably be smaller than in the more rapidly in- 
dustrializing countries. Therefore a population growth in these 
areas of between 114 and 2 percent per annum would seem to 
call for desperate efforts at increasing productivity—merely to 
maintain present standards of consumption. Any increase in per 
capita consumption may well depend on outside development 
assistance of formidable proportions, on birth control, or even on 
food imports. This certainly is a paradoxical conclusion, since 
these regions have hitherto been thought of as likely to be de- 
pendent on domestically produced food supplies for a long time 
to come. 

Each of the countries in these groups has, of course, its specific 
problems and deviations from the average situation; these cannot 
be discussed in this article. But I would like to mention Japan 
in particular, for her situation, as Irene Taeuber has pointed 
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out,'? can be compared neither with that of the Western countries 
nor with that of underdeveloped areas, in the East or elsewhere. 
During the next twenty to thirty years, even with favorable as- 
sumptions regarding the development of the birth rate, the in- 
crease in Japanese population in the productive age groups will 
reach almost 50 percent, as compared with a total-population 
increase of only 23 percent." The great need for employment 
opportunities, coupled with the increase in food and non-food 
requirements of the growing population, will necessitate a very 
great expansion in the output of industry, in the importation of 
primary products, and in export markets. There is some doubt 
whether these markets will be found in Southeast Asia and on 
the Asiatic mainland. Perhaps it will be Japan to whose export 
of capital and population a large share of the development of 
food production in the tropical areas of Africa and Latin America 
will fall. 


Conclusion 


When we thus contemplate the problem of food supply in re- 
lation to population for a generation ahead our findings can be 


no more than conservatively optimistic. 

Progress in education and in the application of science gives 
hope of great possibilities for further increases in productivity 
and production. But the hope is dampened by the historical 
geography, so to speak, of that progress—the stage of economic 
and cultural development in which it occurs, the graduality of 
the development itself, and the observed difficulties in making it 


12In a talk before the April 20, 1953, meeting of the Washington Chapter of the 
American Statistical Association. 

18 According to estimates in Tachi, Minoru, et al., On the Estimation of the 
Future Population of Japan (Tokyo 1952), obligingly made available co the present 
writer by Irene Taeuber, of the Institute of Population Research. They are 
based on the assumption that by 1965 fertility will decline to that of Sweden in 
1937, and mortality to that of New Zealand, 1938. Notable in these estimates are 
the declining rate of total increase, the steep decline in the number of young 
people, the extraordinary increase in the number of people of working age (labor 
force), and the formidable increase in the number and proportion of the aged— 
all resulting from the basic assumptions made. 
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effective, precisely in the areas where formidable rates of increase 


in production are most needed. 

Of course, as was implied above, if the increases in production 
cannot be as great as necessary in those areas, they could take 
place elsewhere. In that case, however, we are faced with the 


added difficulties that surround international relations in the 
economic and political field. The need, under that assumption, 
is for a great expansion of international trade and perhaps even 
for international movements of population. The need for 
capital in developing productive capacity is also great, and is 
greatest in areas that must import that capital. 

All these requirements find an international climate that is not 
favorable to the expansion of trade or to international population 
and capital transfers, especially not in the directions in which they 
are required. It seems to me therefore that, for improved nutri- 
tion throughout the world, there must be a development of re- 
sources, of international trade, and of international capital and 
population movements that is not likely to come about without 
great and deliberate efforts and statesmanship in many lands. 

And that—unsensational as it is—is the conclusion that I draw 
from this review. It implies that, without such efforts, the gap 
between the haves and the have-nots—which even now is wider 
than it was before the war—will continue to widen. In that case, 
considering the rise of nationalism and the fact that the peoples 
in underdeveloped areas are now more conscious of their poverty, 
great political problems will continue to be with us, and the 
prospect for food supply in relation to population will contribute 
little to alleviate them. 





AN EXAMINATION OF THEORIES 
OF RACE PREJUDICE 


BY ISACQUE GRAEBER 


S O FAR as is known, there is still no satisfactory and acceptable 
explanation of the roots of anti-Semitism, or of group hostilities 
in general. An impressive number of publications have appeared, 
using the approaches of sociology, psychoanalysis, psychology, and 
psychopathology in an effort to solve the problem.’ But while 
the attempts to apply scientific techniques of this kind are laudable 
in themselves, their net results suggest that they have not yet 
achieved a basic approach to “race prejudice.” 

The neutralization of prejudice and group hatred would stand 
out as a signal contribution toward intergroup relations. A 
cursory review of scientific concepts and techniques that have been 
attempted thus far (including my own attempt) reveals, however, 
that some of them are of only limited applicability, and that 
others have yet to be fully tested by responsible social scientists. 
It is to an examination of ‘these various explanations, and their 
lacunae, that the writer addresses himself in this article. 


A great many conflict situations have been considered under the 
general heading of “racial prejudice.” Actually, very few of 
these are racial in the strict sense of the word. As the anthropolo- 
gist uses the term, “race” refers to a large group of people who 
possess in common certain physical features that are determined 
by heredity. Hostility against the Negro is thus a true example 

1 See, for example, Ernst Simmel, Anti-Samitism: A Social Disease (New York 
1946); Nathan W. Ackerman and Marie Jahoda, Anti-Semitism and Emotional Dis- 
order: A Psychoanalytic Interpretation (New York 1950); Theodor W. Adorno et al., 
The Authoritarian Personality (New York 1950); and Bruno Bettelheim and Morris 
Janowitz, Dynamics of Prejudice: A Psychological and Sociological Study of Veterans 
(New York 1950) 
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of race prejudice, although even in this case the attitude is usually 
extended to members of the group who are physically much more 
white than Negro, and the strictly racial aspect of the relationship 
is obscured or modified. Dislike of the Irish or Italians in the 
United States, on the other hand, is certainly not racial, since 
each of these groups is heterogeneous in physical type and has 
characteristics in common with the rest of the American popula- 
tion. Hostility may also be directed toward a religion, as in the 
case of anti-Catholicism, or it may be related to the time of 
arrival in a country; for example, many Americans of European 
descent are convinced, no matter how recently they themselves 
may have crossed the Atlantic, that newer immigrants represent 
an inferior stock. 

As to the question whether there is a Jewish race, the con- 
sensus among American anthropologists is that the Jews are a 
mixed group racially, with characteristics varying to a tremendous 
degree from one subgroup to another. Whether this is due to 
intermarriage with non-Jews, to environmental influences, or to 
both, is for the present immaterial; the point is that anti- 
Semitism is not really a phenomenon or racial hostility. Those 
who have tried to prove the contrary have had to fall back on 
special pleading of a peculiar type. In addition, the fact that 
at various times in history Jews have been forced to identify 
themselves by wearing a distinctive garb, or by using character- 
istically Jewish names, is an indication that they are not always 
recognizable as members of a race. 

Since hostility may arise between groups distinguished from 
one another in any number of ways, the notion of “natural 


antipathy” as a principle of explanation cannot be accepted. In 
general thinking, however, the naturalness and inevitability of 


prejudice are frequently taken for granted, and the idea has even 
been expressed by serious social scientists. In an otherwise careful 
survey of the sociological background of the Jews, Arthur Ruppin 
states that “the Jew is fundamentally uncongenial to the German. 
The German is methodical, crude, constructive, mainly in a me- 
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chanical sense, extremely submissive to authority. The Jew, of 
Oriental or Mediterranean race, is creative, individualistic, restless, 
and undisciplined.” Elsewhere we are told that “the original 
source of Jew-hatred is in the group-instinct which—like the 
herd instinct of animals—welds men connected by common 
descent . . . into a harmonious community, but causes them 
to distrust and dislike members of other groups.” 

The absence of any line of demarcation between the biological 
or even the cultural characteristics of Jews and non-Jews makes 
such an explanation untenable. Even when the groups con- 
cerned do differ considerably from one another in physical char- 
acteristics, as do Negroes and whites, there is still no indication 
that the hostility between them is “natural.” Many observers 
have commented on the fact that in the southern United States 
white and Negro children play together, apparently in complete 
harmony, until their parents or teachers interfere. In fact, as 
one investigator from the Yale Institute of Human Relations 
discovered, some white boys continued to play with Negroes even 
after they had been expressly forbidden to do so and had been 


punished by their parents for disobeying. If any further evidence 
on this point is needed, it may be found in the frequency with 
which race mixture has occurred throughout the world and 
throughout history. Brazil, for example, has accepted her Negroes 
on terms of complete equality, and the Chinese in Hawaii enjoy 
a degree of social and economic freedom that is unknown to, say, 


the Chinese in California. 

For these reasons, the theories of “consciousness of kind’ and 
“dislike of the unlike,” which some American sociologists have 
used as an explanation of group hostility, are not very convincing. 
As pointed out above, there is not always dislike of those who 
differ physically. Even among animals, in-groups may be formed 
between members of different species, once they have become 
familiar with one another; thus a goose and a crow, or a dog and 
a cat, may show close mutual attachment. Among human groups, 
the hostility between two American Indian tribes, for example, 
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or between two subdivisions of Alpine type in Europe, may be 
much greater than the hostility between one of these groups and 
members of an entirely different race. As a matter of fact, 
primitive societies seem to show little of the phenomenon that 
we call race prejudice. In the words of Ernest Hooten (Why 
Men Behave Like Apes and Vice Versa, p. 129), “Primitive peoples 
are probably not race-conscious to the deplorable or laudable 
extent which is characteristic of civilized populations. I mean 
that they are rather naively free from race prejudice until they 
have learned it from bitter experience. The American Indian 
was quite ready to take the European literally to his arms until 
he found out that a civilized embrace was inevitably throttling.” 

The problem is not simplified if the phrase ‘dislike of the un- 
like” is applied to cultures rather than to races. Here again there 
is no reason to expect that what is different must necessarily 
arouse dislike; one could even argue that there should be an 
attraction to what is novel and unusual, rather than a revulsion 
against it. Furthermore, hostility frequently develops between 
groups whose culture is almost identical—for example, the hos- 
tility of the southern “poor whites” toward the southern Negro, 
or that of the Germans toward the German Jews. In any case, 
we might expect a difference in folkways to result at worst in 
laughter or contempt, but not in lynchings, progroms, and ex- 
termination camps. 

Another suggested explanation is that we all possess a native 
aggressiveness, frequently latent but never absent, which demands 
some form of outward expression. This explanation has been 
favored by many psychoanalysts, who accordingly hold that group 
hostility is inevitable, even though its precise form may vary from 
one community and from one historical period to another; war 
is regarded as one manifestation of it, and racial or cultural 
antagonisms as another. So far as war is concerned, it is not clear 
why, if this latent aggressiveness exists, every country must use 
compulsion in order to ensure the participation of the majority 
of its young men in conflict. In any case, an instinctual ex- 
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planation is not palatable to social scientists, who see the at- 
titudes of men as shaped by their culture and their traditions 
rather than by their biological equipment. The Freudian ag- 
gressive instinct, like the instinct of pugnacity postulated by 
McDougall, seems to beg the question also, and to leave the basic 
phenomenon still unexplained. 

An attempt to bridge the gap between biological and social 
factors in the causation of racial antagonisms has been made by 
Dollard, who favored the concept of aggression but regarded it as 
due to the frustrations involved, in any culture, in the very process 
of growing up. ‘This type of frustration is presumably found im 
all human beings, since all individuals are sooner or later con 
fronted by prohibitions and regulations that interfere with the 
satisfaction of their impulses. Thus every mature person probably 
carries at least some generalized hostility toward the milieu, 
hostility that cannot find a legitimate object on which it may 
be vented. “It is suggested that, when society does indicate an 
object, like the Negro whom one may detest with a good con 
science, much of this irrational affect is drained off." The Jews 
in Hitler's Germany would be regarded, under this hypothesis, as 
serving a similar purpose. 

This theory of Dollard’s seems, however, to assume the existence 
of the phenomenon that it sets out to explain. There must al- 
ready be some hostility against the Negro or the Jew if he is 
regarded as a legitimate object of aggression. ‘This does not mean 
that the frustration-aggression hypothesis must be ruled out com- 
pletely; as we shall see later, it appears to be useful in explaining 
variations in the intensity of prejudice, even though it may not 
be the primary factor in the appearance of the phenomenon. 
But Dollard’s view that some degree of prejudice is “inevitable” 
because of the process of socialization seems definitely untenable. 

In a discussion of the conditions entering into the formation 
of attitudes, G. W. Allport has suggested that the following are 
the most common. First, there is the accretion of experience; a 
person who has had contact with Negroes only as servants finds 
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it hard to imagine them in any other relationships. Second, there 
are conditions of “individuation, differentiation, and segregation’’; 
that is, further experiences make the attitude more specific and 
distinguish it from other related attitudes. Third, there may be 
a trauma or other dramatic experience, in which an individual 
member of a minority group plays a significant part, either in a 
favorable or an unfavorable direction. Finally, an attitude may 
be adopted readymade, in imitation of parents, teachers, or others 
in the social environment. 

The first three of these conditions refer to direct personal ex- 
periences. We may question, however, whether the attitudes of 
individuals are usually determined in this manner. The un- 
critical acceptance of the stereotypes of one’s time or community 
appears to be a much more frequent mechanism. This was indi- 
cated, for example, by the results of an experiment by Bogardus, 
who devised a scale to measure “social distance.” The subjects 
(in this case students in California) were asked to indicate at what 
distance: they would like to keep members of various national 
and racial groups; one end of the scale was ‘‘would exclude from 
my country,” the other was “close kinship by marriage,” with 
five intermediate steps. In one series of studies the greatest 
prejudice shown was directed against the Turks, even though 
most of the subjects had never seen a Turk, or had any personal 
experience with them which could account for the formation of 
the attitude. But this was in 1924, not long after reports of the 
Armenian massacres had been widely published in the American 
press, and people generally were referring with horror to “the 
unspeakable Turk.” 

There are many other instances of the acceptance of attitudes 
without any personal contacts with members of the group in 
question. At the Chicago Worid’s Fair in 1933, for example, 
Rabbi Bilgray was one of the guides at the Jewish exhibit, and 
he has written of his experiences with midwesterners from small, 
relatively isolated communities. The visitors stared open-mouthed 
at the replica of the synagogue, and requested in a whisper to 
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see the knives used for sacrifice. Some of them wished to know 
whether Jews really sacrificed children before the Passover. Many 
stared at the Rabbi because they had never seen a Jew before. 
A village pastor from northern Wisconsin said: “I have been 
teaching the gospel for thirty years and I have often mentioned 
the Pharisees; but until now I never knew what a Pharisee looked 
like. When my congregation asked me whether there were any 
Pharisees left, | told them I had heard there were some in New 
York.” 

In individual cases, of course, personal experiences probably do 
determine attitudes; but in the majority of cases cause and effect 
appear to work in the opposite direction—that is, our attitudes 
determine what we shall experience. For groups of many kinds— 
racial, national, political, economic—we possess stereotypes, “‘pic- 
tures in our heads,’ with which any member of the group may be 
identified, whether or not he actually possesses the imputed char- 
acteristics. Goring’s studies of the “criminal type” are especially 
pertinent in this connection. He had an artist draw, from mem- 
ory, portraits of a great many of the inmates of a penal institution 
in London. He took a composite photograph of these drawings, 
and found that it looked very much like the popular conception 
of the criminal face. He then took photographs of the same 
criminals, and prepared another composite photograph; but now 
there was no trace of the familiar “criminal type.” The effect 
of the stereotype in the artist’s mind was clear; the “picture in his 
head” had determined what he saw. 

That the same mechanism operates in establishing racial at- 
titudes is evidenced by observations made in the South by E. and 
R. Horowitz. When southern white children were shown, for a 
few seconds, a picture of an attractive house and grounds, and 
were asked, after the picture had been removed, what the colored 
man in the picture had been doing, many of them said he was 
“cleaning things up.” When they were asked instead, ‘““Who was 
cleaning up?” they answered that it was a colored man. Actually, 
no Negro appeared in the picture; but the children, accustomed 
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to the stereotype of the Negro as a domestic servant, could “see” 
him only in that capacity, and their recollection of the picture 


was made to fit. 

The stereotype may determine not only what an individual 
sees, but also the significance that he attaches to his experiences. 
A person who has a concept of Jews as aggressive and noisy may 
actually fail to recognize as a Jew one who fails to fit this descrip- 
tion; or if such a person is pointed out to him as proof that his 


general concept is wrong, he may dismiss this Jew as ‘‘an excep- 
tion.”” There is, of course, no limit to the number of exceptions 
that he can make, and it is rare for a stereotype to be discarded 
because it fails to agree with reality. ‘This does not mean that 
education and experience have no effect, but it does mean that the 
effect may be of only limited scope and influence. 


Il 


For the most important factors underlying group antagonisms 
we must look in another direction. It seems certain that prejudice 
exists mainly because there is something to be gained by it. 
Sometimes the gain is material; it is not difficult to understand 
why, in any competitive society in which one person’s success is 
related to another person's failure, any and every means will be 
used to make that failure more probable. Prejudice against the 
Negro, the Jew, the Oriental, the European immigrant, improves 
the economic opportunities of the majority group, to whose ob- 
vious advantage it is to keep the prejudice alive. In the southern 
United States there have been frequent instances of aggression 
against individual Negroes entirely as a consequence of their 
economic success. In Germany the economic motive for the 
elimination of the Jews is clear; even before the Nazis came to 
power they had promised their followers the jobs held by Jews, 
and as the liquidation of German Jewry proceeded, enormous 
quantities of Jewish property of all kinds became available to the 
Nazis and their followers. 

But the economic gain is not the only kind of profit from 
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prejudice; there is also the gain in status that accrues to ‘superior’ 
groups from the inferior position of others. It is certain that the 
“poor whites” of the South, themselves near the level of pauperism 
and despised by the upper class, derive special pleasure from the 
notion of white superiority. This motivation can be profitably 
exploited by unscrupulous rulers. As Frederick Schuman ex- 
pressed it: ““The creation of a pariah caste, singled out for dis- 
crimination and contempt, serves another function useful to every 
ruling class. It affords to those disgruntled strata near the bottom 
of the social hierarchy the emotional satisfaction of being able 
to look down upon a group which is still lower in the social 
scale. ... Anti-Semitism in the modern world has frequently 
played this role.” 

Closely related to this motive for prejudice is the need to find 
a scapegoat that can be blamed for all hardships and calamities. 
To quote Schuman again, anti-Semitism “is the lightning-rod by 
means of which unrest in the lower social strata is deflected away 
from aristocratic or bourgeois elites, and onto a helpless minority 
which is ideally adapted for use as a scapegoat by virtue of its 


relatively small numbers and its wide dispersion throughout the 
Western world.” This factor was an important element in the 
growth of anti-Semitism in Hitler’s Germany. Defeat in the 
first world war, the inflation of the 1920's, the economic crisis 
of the early 1930's—each of these disasters in turn increased the 
urgent German need to find some group to blame for such 


occurrences. 
It is probable that prejudiced individuals seldom recognize 


clearly that their attitude masks a desire for any of these gains. 
Instead, they rationalize their hostile behavior; they give forceful 
reasons for it instead of true ones. Often it is supposed to be 
dictated by some noble purpose. As Hooton puts it: “Man in- 
cessantly seeks to compromise with his conscience or with his in- 
nate humanitarianism, by rationalizing his predatory behavior. 
He must convince himself that the act of grabbing is somehow 
noble and beautiful, that he can rape in righteousness and murder 
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in magnanimity. He insists on playing the game, not only with 
an ace up his sleeve, but with the smug conviction that God has 
put it there.” 

The history of contacts between races and nations is a long 
chronicle of such rationalizations. When the British set out to 
expand their colonial empire they said little about access to raw 
materials, or about the exploitation of the natives that would be 
necessary to develop these materials; instead, they spoke of the 
civilization that it was their duty to spread, and of the “white 
man’s burden” that they were required to shoulder. The Japanese 
justified their invasion of China on the ground that it was meant 
to help the Chinese, and many Japanese undoubtedly felt it was 
their sacred obligation to save the Chinese in spite of themselves. 

In another form of rationalization, hostile behavior is excused 
by the characteristics of the group that is hated or oppressed. The 
Spanish conquerors of America justified their treatment of the 
Indians on the ground that these groups had been created at a 
different time and in a different manner from the whites, and 
were therefore not human in quite the same sense. A similar 
attitude may be observed in South Africa today, where the whites 
speak of the primitive, mysterious, childlike temperament of the 
native as one reason why he must be kept in an inferior position. 

This form of rationalization may lead to strange contradictions, 
for the characteristics ascribed to an inferior or minority group 
may change completely when the need develops to rationalize 
prejudice against them. This is clearly exemplified by the history 
of the Chinese in California. As Schrieke has reported, at first 
the Chinese were among “the most worthy of our newly adopted 
citizens” and “the best immigrants in California’; they were 
spoken of as thrifty, sober, tractable, inoffensive, and law-abiding. 
This was during the gold rush, when the Chinese were needed 
as immigrants to fill essential jobs not wanted by the whites. 
Then came white competition for these jobs, and the following 
phrases began to be applied to the Chinese: “a distinct people,” 
“keeping to their own customs and laws,” ‘their presence lowe-s 
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the plane of living,” “they shut out white labor.” They were 
described as clannish, criminal, secretive, debased, servile, filthy 
and loathsome in their habits, undesirable as workers and as 
residents of the country. The Chinese population of California 
remained substantially the same, of course, but conditions had 
changed, and some excuse had to be given for the diametrically 
different treatment to which the Chinese were now subjected. 

Other inconsistencies, in the form of contradictory charges 
against the same minority group, have appeared in other countries. 
Barzum, in a careful study of anti-Semitism in France at the time 
of the Dreyfus affair, has pointed out how, as the occasion re- 
quired, diametrically opposed characteristics were ascribed to the 
Jews. The arguments, he says, ran somewhat as follows. “ (a) The 
ills of France were due to the Jews; (b) the Jews were all Germans 
and sold French military secrets to the land whence they had got 
their names of Stein, Meyer, Reinach; but (c) many of the ills of 
France were due to big finance; (d) all financiers were Jews and 
all Jews were financiers; they chose the business because it ap- 
pealed to their unscrupulous tendencies, among which were (e) 
their lack of national loyalty to any people, their preference for 
their own racial kin across the borders, and their insatiable lust 
for gain. Of course, (f) the Jews were the cause of all social 
unrest, for they were indolent paupers plotting in ghettos. (g) All 
socialists were Jews and all Jews were socialists.” 

The part played by rationalizations in the treatment of the 
Negro can easily be demonstrated. It is still said, for example, 
that Negroes are lynched because they have a special urge to 
commit sex crimes, and many white southerners have justified 
the use of violence against the Negro as a means of defending the 
sanctity of white southern womanhood. The-records show, how- 
ever, that of some 3.900 Negroes lynched between 1899 and 1930, 
fewer than one-sixth had even been accused of rape. Since some 
Negroes of the relatively small group so accused were undoubtedly 
innocent, rape can hardly be considered the real cause of the 
lynchings, nor can its prevalence be used to justify the continuation 
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of violence. Again, it is urged that the Negro is incapable of 
doing certain types of skilled work, which should therefore be 
reserved for whites; this excuse for taking skilled jobs from the 
Negro may be offered even when there is clear evidence of his 
capacity and ability. 

In the case of the Jews in Germany, the violence directed 
against them and the expropriation of their property were ration- 
alized in many ways. As mentioned above, the Jews were blamed 
for the humiliating terms of the Treaty of Versailles and for 
Germany's consequent economic difficulties; they were described 
as exploiters of “Aryan” labor and despoilers of “Aryan” women; 
they were identified with the Communist opposition. This last 
excuse for persecution shows the mechanism of rationalization in 
its clearest form; for in the last free election in Germany before 
Hitler, in 1932, there were 5,980,240 votes for the Communist 
candidates, while the total Jewish population of Germany at that 
time was barely 600,000. This particular accusation was not 
used, for obvious reasons, during the time of the Russo-German 
alliance; instead, the Jews were held responsible, along with the 
British, for the, war against Germany. 

Thus the actual behavior and characteristics of minority groups 
appear to play a relatively insignificant part in arousing the 
original hostility toward them. As we have seen in regard to the 
Chinese on the West Coast, and the Jews in France, Germany, and 
elsewhere, the ascribed characteristics may be directly contra- 
dictory. Differences in culture and religion may create an initial 
feeling of suspicion and even dislike, but they will not lead to 
active hostility unless other motives and mechanisms enter. Once 


a group has been placed in a position of social and economic in- 
feriority, certain peculiarities of behavior may develop, of course, 
among its members; but these can hardly be responsible for ‘the 
prejudice that placed the group in the inferior position to begin 
with. Browne has suggested, for example, that the outstanding 
traits of the Jew are his “alienation from the physical, proclivity 
for the intellectual, and addiction to the revolutionary,” all of 
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these resulting from his abnormal confinement to urban centers; 
accordingly, hostility between the Jew and the non-Jew may be 
regarded as essentially an aspect of “the universal hostility between 
the townsman and the rustic.” This appears to be a definite 
confusion between the cause and the effect of prejudice. Jews 
were not originally townspeople, but were confined to ghettos as 
a result of popular antagonism toward them. Nor were they 
originally revolutionaries; if they are indeed more inclined to seek 
a change in the existing social-economic structure than are non- 
Jews, the logical explanation is that they have less to lose from 
the collapse of a system characterized by discrimination against 
them. 

The religious instruction which all Christian children receive 
has sometimes been regarded as responsible for hostility toward 
the Jews. The story of the crucifixion is frequently taught with 
emphasis on the role played by Jewish leaders, and condemnation 
for their guilt may be extended to include all Jews in all ages. 
But to regard such teaching as the origin of the prejudice again 
confuses cause with effect. If the story is told with the Jews cast 
in the role of villain, there must be a preexisting hostility toward 
them. Otherwise more attention would be given to the equal 
guilt of the Roman rulers, and, more important still, there would 
be more emphasis on the Jewishness of Jesus and less on that 


of his enemies. 


So far this discussion of the nature of prejudice has stressed the 
social-economic and political factors which I believe account for 
its origin, and explain why it has so often been employed by 
groups in power or ambitious for power. But there are two 
further considerations that must not be neglected, for they have 
hopeful implications for the future. One is the fact that com- 
munities differ in the amount of prejudice they show; the other 
is that even within the same community not all individuals mani- 
fest prejudice to the same degree. Both of these facts have been 
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amply demonstrated by quantitative studies as well as by common 
observation, and reference has already been made to the situation 
in Brazil and Hawaii compared with that in the United States. 
Customs and traditions develop with respect to racial groups, and 
these cannot always be explained in terms of an economic situ- 
ation. In some cases we may discover that historical factors have 
operated: in Hawaii, for example, the first contacts of the white 
settlers with the Hawaiian king set a pattern of interracial 
friendliness which persisted in spite of later changes in the char- 
acter of the population. The importance of folkways, and the 
strength of their influence on the thought and practice of a people, 
must not be overlooked, especially since it appears that even in a 
competitive society they may markedly diminish prejudice. 

There is hope also in the fact that in any society a number of in- 
dividuals will feel little or no prejudice against minority groups. 
It seems highly probable that even though personal experiences 
do not account for the origin of prejudice, they may sometimes 
explain variations in its intensity. A thorough study of a group 
of life histories might give valuable information regarding the 
experiences that have been responsible for such variations. 

In another significant approach to the subject, experiments 
have been carried out to test the possibility of modifying racial 
prejudice by education. The usual technique has been to give 
the subjects an attitude questionnaire that measures the degree of 
their prejudice against one or more ethnic groups; then, after 


presenting educational or propaganda material for a period of 
time, to test again to measure any changes in attitude that may 
have taken place. Using this method, experimenters have demon- 


strated that moving pictures favorable to the Chinese definitely 
improved the attitudes of high-school children toward that racial 
group; on the other hand, a course dealing with the Negro, 
given to a group of college students, produced no significant 
changes in attitude. A survey of a number of studies in this 
field has concluded that “instruction regarding a single race 


does not significantly change attitudes as measured on a scale 
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involving that race only, nor does instruction regarding several 
races produce changes in the rank positions assigned to those 
races; but instruction concerning one race may significantly change 
the rank position of that race among others.” 

A different type of study, made by F. T. Smith, has used ex- 
perience instead of education or verbal propaganda. College 
students, after meeting Negro artists and professional men—who 
differed markedly from the conventional Negro stereotypes— 
showed for the most part a definite improvement in attitude. 

Education is by no means useless in combating racial prejudice; 
during the last decade it has been used in many forms with 
promising results. Nevertheless the social psychologist, like the 
educator, is confronted at every step with the fact that his subjects 
or his students are also members of a community, and that the 
social influences to which they are continually exposed may nullify 
the results of their school experiences. Accordingly, in the field 
of race relations formal education does not always strike at the root 


of the problem. 
It must be repeated that as long as one man depends for his 


success, whether financial success or some other gain, on another 
man’s failure, he will almost inevitably employ any excuse—race, 
religion, language, culture—to make the other man’s failure more 
certain. Prejudice is thus the symptom of a disease, not the disease 
itself. The real trouble appears to lie in the basic economic and 
social insecurity by which so many individuals are plagued, con- 
tinuously or at intervals. Whenever this insecurity increases, 
we may expect that friction between subgroups in the community 
will be aggravated. The only lasting cure will consist of changes 
in our society that will minimize the competition for subsistence 
and status, and make every individual reasonably certain that 
he will not be denied the economic necessities and the personal 


gratifications of life 





SPLINTER GROUPS IN AMERICAN 
RADICAL POLITICS 


BY ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 


O NE of the striking political developments in the United States 
during the last twelve years has been the almost complete dis- 
appearance of the Marxist and semi-Marxist radical movement. 
The Socialist Party has been reduced to an echo of its former self, 
continuing to exist largely on the prestige of its leader, Norman 
Thomas. The Communist Party has declined drastically since 
the end of World War II, when it reached the peak of its in- 
fluence, and with only a few exceptions the numerous variants 
of the communist movement, which flourished particularly during 
the 1930's, have gone out of existence. 

It would seem that the end of an era has been reached in the 
history of United States left-wing politics. The sharp reduction 
in the power of the left-wing political groups appears to indicate 
the end of attempts by radicals to build up ideological parties 
which would in time become as important in this country as the 
Socialist and Communist Parties are in Europe. This does not 
mean that Marxist or semi-Marxist radicalism is completely dead 
in the United States. Indeed, one of the surprising facts about 
the decline in the strength of the radical parties is that “socialists” 
now occupy more positions of importance in the labor movement, 
and in public life generally, than at almost any other time in this 
country’s history. 

The “splinter group” has almost always been a marked feature 
of the radical movement in the United States. The tendency 
among radicals to split on questions of doctrine and personality 
can be compared only to similar trends in the Protestant churches. 
Sometimes these divisions and subdivisions have produced a 
“lunatic fringe’”’ which has kept apparently hopeless radical groups 
alive—groups distinguished from one another by nothing more 
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relevant to the facts of life than was the mediaeval controversy 
about the number of angels who could stand on the head of a 
pin. But sometimes these splinter groups reflect tendencies that 
are characteristic of the radical movement as a whole. A study 
of the reasons why the various groups split off sheds light on the 
entire movement, and may help to explain why Marxist radicalism 
has never become a major force in United States politics. 


I 


Marxist and semi-Marxist radicalism began to grow in this 
country after the Civil War. The International Workingmen’s 
Association, which had been founded in Europe under the leader- 
ship of Marx, Bakunin, Mazzini, and others, gained adherents. 
But these supporters of the First International were united on 
little except their affiliation with it. Among them were believers 
in Marx’s ‘‘scientific socialism,” Bakunin’s anarchism, and Lasalle’s 
state socialism—to name but three groups. 

Most striking of the controversies among the followers of the 
First International in the United States was the fight in 1871 
between Section 12, led by Victoria Woodhull and Tennessee 
Claflin, and a group composed chiefly of German socialists. What 
was to become a familiar note was struck by Section 12, which 
accused its opponents of not being sufficiently “American,” and 
issued an appeal described by the opposition as ‘famous for its 
ludicrous attempt to saddle the International with every imaginary 
visionary idea or issue, except the cause of labor.”” Eventually, 
however, the Misses Woodhull and Claflin were read out of the 
First International." 

In 1876 American members of the First International came 
together with other socialist groups to form the Workingmen’s 
Party of the United States, which soon changed its name to the 
Socialist Labor Party (SLP). Among its leaders were trade union- 
ists—including Adolph Strasser, P. J. McGuire, and Samuel 


1 Morris Hillquit, History of Socialism in the United States (New York 1903) 
pp- 197-98. 
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Gompers—who a few years later took the lead in organizing the 
American Federation of Labor.? But the Socialist Labor Party 
was no sooner organized than quarrels broke out among its mem- 
bers. At its 187g convention a group with anarchist leanings 
tried to obtain control of the party. This and subsequent at- 
tempts failed, and in 1883 the group, which was closely associ- 
ated with Michael Bakunin and other European anarchists, 
formed the International Working People’s Association.* 

This split in the SLP represented the transplanting of a 
European quarrel to American shores. The anarchist elements 
were openly sympathetic to Bakunin, Marx’s great rival in the 
International, and were directly influenced by Johannes Most, a 
former socialist deputy in the German Reichstag turned anarchist. 
and one of the fiercest orators of his time. 

The anarchist movement in the United States was virtually 
eliminated by the Haymarket Riot of 1886 in Chicago, after 
which its principal leaders were executed. Meanwhile the Social- 
ist Labor Party gained ground, especially as a result of a tour of 
the United States made by Wilhelm Liebknecht and Karl Marx’s 
daughter and son-in-law. In 1889, however, a new split developed 
in the SLP. A younger faction, headed by the National Secre- 
tary, W. L. Rosenberg, and by F. Bushe, editor of the party's 
English-language paper, Workmen’s Advocate, sought to break the 
hold of the German-language branches over the party, and to have 
the party conduct continuous political activity, including the 
regular nomination of candidates. Led by the editors of the 
Volkszeitung, the German faction won, and Rosenberg and Bushe 
set up in Rochester, New York, rival headquarters to the party's 
regular offices in New York City. Subsequently they changed 
the location of their organization so often that they were derisively 
labeled “the travelling faction.” ¢ 


2 [bid., pp. 207-10. 


8 Ibid., pp. 233-42. 
4See Hillquit, op. cil.. pp. 255-57. and Rudolf Katz, “With De Leon Since '89,” 


in Daniel De Leon: the Man and His Work (New York 1926), for two different 


versions of this split. 
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A new theme and a domineering personality caused the next 
break in the ranks of the SLP. The question at issue was the 
party’s attitude toward the trade unions, and the man whose 


character played a large part in the division was Daniel De Leon. 
De Leon was born in the Dutch West Indies, and was an in- 
structor in the Columbia Law School when he entered the Socialist 
Labor Party in the early 1890's. A convincing speaker, a man of 
driving personality and great ambition, he soon rose to the top 
in the party, becoming editor of its paper, The People. 

The attitude of the SLP toward the trade unions changed fre- 
quently. As has been mentioned, the AFL was founded chiefly 
by members of the SLP, including Gompers and McGuire, but 
these men left the socialist movement soon after the AFL was 
organized. Although individual socialists continued to be active 
in the Federation, the party leaders tended to look at it with a 
jaundiced eye. In the early 1890's De Leon and some of his 
closer associates launched an attempt to capture the Knights of 
Labor, then in its decline but still a power of some importance. 
When this attempt failed, De Leon turned bitterly against both 
of the country’s chief labor groups, the Knights and the Federa- 
tion, and set out to form another, to be directly associated with 
the Socialist Labor Party and even subordinate to it. The or- 
ganization was called the Socialist Trades and Labor Alliance, and 
at its highest point it probably had about 20,000 members in 
half a dozen states. 

There was strong opposition in the SLP to the De Leon trade- 
union policy. Although the Alliance had been overwhelmingly 
endorsed by the party's 1896 convention, active antagonism to it 
and to De Leon’s leadership of the party broke out in 1899 in 
New York City, where two rival National Executive Committees 
were organized. The opposition then set up headquarters in 
Rochester, and there were, in fact, two Socialist Labor Parties.® 


5 For discussions of the 1899 division from the De Leonist point of view, see 
Daniel De Leon . . . (cited above, note 4), and Henry Kuhn and Olive M. Johnson, 
The Socialist Labor Party During Four Decades, 1890-1930 (New York 1931) pp. 


11-47. 
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The Rochester faction was headed by Morris Hillquit, Max 
Hayes, and Job Harriman of Los Angeles, among others. As 
soon as it was organized in 1899 it set on foot a move to unite with 
the Social Democratic Party of America (SDP). The latter had 
been founded by Eugene V. Debs, the railroad workers’ union 
leader, and Victor Berger, the leader of strong German-American 
socialist contingents in Wisconsin. The two groups nominated a 
joint ticket for the 1900 presidential election, headed by Debs 
from the SDP and Harriman from the Rochester SLP. United 
effort during the campaign stimulated the drive for unity, and 
in July 1g01, at a convention in Indianapolis, the Socialist Party 
of America (SP) was finally organized. 

The older Socialist Labor Party continued, under the leadership 
of Daniel De Leon, but it was overshadowed by the new party, 
and after the departure of the Rochester faction it declined 
steadily in membership and influence. It experienced several 
further splits. One of these took place in 1903-04, when Lucien 
Sanial, who had been De Leon’s predecessor as editor of The 
People, led another group opposed to De Leon’s dual-union 


policy over to the new Socialist Party. In 1916-17 still another 
group broke away (including most of the leaders of the faction 
of the Industrial Workers of the World which was under the in- 
fluence of the SLP), and many of these dissidents also joined the 
Socialist Party. Apparently none of these defections led to the 


formation of another political party.® 

The Socialist Labor Party is still in existence. Although De 
Leon died in 1914 it remains predominantly a “De Leonist’’ 
organization. A large part of each issue of The Weekly People 
(which has appeared regularly for nearly half a century) is de- 
voted to reprinting the writings of the man who is virtually the 
party's patron saint. The party has continued De Leon's policy 
of complete opposition to participation in the trade-union move- 
ment, and has become entirely isolated from other labor and 
radical movements. 


6Kuhn and Johnson, op. cit., pp. 63-106. 
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This policy of isolationism has occasionally stirred revolt, how- 
ever, in recent decades. In 1927 Joseph Brandon, a local party 
leader in New York City, was expelled from the party, apparently 
on this issue.’ He organized the Industrial Union League, later 
rechristened the Industrial Union Party, which carried on con- 
siderable agitation during the early 1930's. There are extant 
some of the pamphlets issued by this group, which had a de- 
cidedly syndicalist tinge. Its propaganda outlined the basis on 
which it proposed to reorganize society, namely, through “‘socialist 
industrial unions,” starting with a “shop industrial union’ and 
working up to a “General Executive Board, Industrial Union of 
the United States.” * 

The most recent division in the Socialist Labor Party appears to 
have taken place in 1947, when a number of members were ex- 
pelled as ‘‘wreckers’ and “disrupters.” An unfriendly critic has 
stated that this group was thrown out “not for any disagreement 
on party political principles, but because of opposition to the 
dictatorial policies of the SLP leadership and the general political 
claustrophobia within the party.’’ The dissidents held a con- 
vention in Cleveland and formed another Industrial Union 
League, which had about five hundred members. The League 
issued several numbers of a periodical called The Industrial Union- 
ist, but publication appears to have ceased sometime in 1950.° 

The Socialist Labor Party has consistently refused to recognize 
any of these divisions since 1899 as “‘splits.”” The party's position 
on this subject, as well as its general orientation, are indicated in 
the following statement by its National Secretary: “Once again 
let me say that no one, no group, ever ‘split off’ from the Socialist 


7 Letter to the author from Arnold Petersen, National Secretary of the Socialist 


Labor Party, dated February 19, 1951. 

® Walter H. Senior, The Bankruptcy of Reform (New York 1932). See also three 
pamphlets, ‘““The Form of Industrial Unionism,” “The Tactics of Industrial Union 
ism,” “The Goal of Socialist Industrial Unionism,” and an untitled pamphlet (all 
dated July 1933), by Senior. 

9 Letters to the author from Irving B. Canier, National Secretary of the World 
Socialist Party, dated March 7, 1951, and March 20, 1951. The author owes Mr. 
Canter a debt of gratitude for his help in tracing various splinter groups. 
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Labor Party. The expulsion of individuals from the party con- 
stitutes removal of unfit material. Excrescences removed from a 
body are ‘expulsions’—that, and nothing more. And once more 
let it be thoroughly registered that the Socialist Labor Party has no 
interest whatever in refuse deposited in the ‘garbage can.’"’ 


The Socialist Party of America, which resulted from the 1901 
merger of the Social Democratic Party of America and the 
“Rochester” group which had left the Socialist Labor Party in 
1899, did not suffer any serious division during its first seventeen 
years. There were differences of opinion as to whether the party 
should stress ‘‘immediate demands” or long-range objectives, and 
certain party leaders (including Eugene Debs and William Hay- 
wood) helped to organize the Industrial Workers of the World 
although the party officially continued to support the American 
Federation of Labor; but these differences of opinion did not 
lead to any splits in the party." 

An interesting rival socialist group was organized in 1916 under 
the name of the Workers Socialist Party. The history of this group 
is described by its successor’s National Secretary, Irving B. Canter, 
as follows: 

The World Socialist Party was originally formed in 1916 under 

the name of the Workers Socialist Party. Aithough formed in the 

United States . . . the WSP really had its roots in the Socialist 

Party of Great Britain. That is . . . its members and its prin- 


ciples originated from the SPGB. The latter was formed in 1904 

as a split-off from the Social Democratic Federation in Great 

Britain .. . 

. . » In 19:6 a group of former SPGB members, plus some mem- 

bers of the Socialist Party of North America (Toronto, Canada) 

met in Detroit, and formed the Workers Socialist Party . . . 

During World War I, the Workers Socialist Party was unable 

10 Letter from Arnold Petersen (cited above, note 7). 

11 For a discussion of the early history of the Socialist Party, see Harry W. Laidler, 
Social-Economic Movements (New York 1945) pp. 587-89. 
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to keep intact as an organization. In igig, however, former mem- 
bers of the Workers Socialist Party joined with dissident elements 
from the Socialist Party of America . . . and from the Proletarian 
University, to form the Socialist Educational Society of De- 
troit... 

Meanwhile, other groups with the same principles as the Detroit 
Educational Society (those of the 1904 SPGB Declaration) had 
been formed in New York and Boston, and during the 1920's, 
these groups maintained the continuity of the original Workers 
Socialist Party. 

Finally, in 1929, the Workers Socialist Party was again organized, 
but in 1947 it changed its name to the present one, the World 
Socialist Party.'? 


Not until World War I did the Socialist Party of America ex- 
perience a serious division. The party opposed United States 
participation in the war, but many members disagreed—including 
particularly intellectuals such as John Spargo, William Bohn, 
I. Phelps Stokes, and Upton Sinclair—and withdrew from the 
party to form the Social Democratic League of America (which 
did not, however, survive the war). The damage suffered by the 
Socialist Party as a result of this split was aggravated by the 
persecution of the party both during the war and afterwards, in 
the “Palmer raids.” 

But the party suffered an even more serious division in 1919, 
as an aftermath of the Russian Revolution. Party membership 
had been geratly inflated after the revolution by an influx into 
the Slavic-language federations, which became “the main support 
of the left wing.” '* Although the party had applied for member- 
ship in the Communist International as soon as the latter was 
organized, left-wing SP members were not satisfied. The Comin- 
tern did not admit the socialists, but even before its final decision 
was taken the party had split. Three groups broke away, forming 


12 Letter to the author from Irving B. Canter, March 7, 1951. 


18 Laidler, op. cit., p. 590. 
14 James Carr, “Some Facts about the Communist Party of America,” in /nter- 


national Press Correspondence (March 8, 1922). 
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the Communist Party, the Communist Labor Party, and the 
Proletarian Party. 

Its strength greatly reduced, the Socialist Party limped through 
the 1920's. Its principal strength was concentrated in the garment- 
trades unions of New York City and among the German-Ameri- 
cans of a socialist tradition in Wisconsin; in the late twenties 
another stronghold also developed in Reading, Pennsylvania. The 
party supported the La Follette movement in 1924, and when 
that attempt to form a third party based on the trade unions and 
the socialists failed, the socialists reeled under the blow. It was 
not until after the 1928 election, when a new generation began 
to emerge under the leadership and inspiration of the party's 
1928 presidential candidate, Norman Thomas, that the socialists 
began to regain their strength. 

During the early years of the depression the socialists staged a 
considerable recovery, and Norman Thomas has admitted that 
in 1932 he felt there was a distinct possibility that the Socialist 
Party might become one of the country’s major political or- 
ganizations."° With this revival of the party, factional activity 
revived also, led chiefly by the younger members, for several 
reasons. The younger members were impatient with the tradition- 
alism of the generation which had led the party since it was or- 
ganized in 1901. They also objected to the foreign origins of the 
“Old Guard”; this feeling rose to a peak during the 1932 con- 
vention, when the younger delegates demanded that National 
Chairman Morris Hillquit be deposed in favor of a more ‘‘Ameri- 
can” figure. Nevertheless, part of the restiveness of the younger 
element was itse!f a reaction to events in Europe. The collapse 
of the German Social Democratic Party in 1933 in the face of the 
Nazi onslaught, together with the apparent success of the Soviet 
experiment, made many younger socialists dissatisfied with the 
orthodox “‘social democratic”’ approach of the party’s leaders. 

The younger element organized a faction known as _ the 
Militants. Although it was chiefly a New York City phenomenon, 


15 Norman Thomas, A Socialist’s Faith (New York 1951) p. 251. 
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the Militant Caucus gained adherents in some of the less well 
organized states of the middle and far west, as well as—surprisingly 
—in the comparatively conservative Wisconsin Socialist Party. 
The group failed to oust Morris Hillquit from the national chair- 
manship in 1932, but two years later they succeeded in commit- 
ting the party to a new declaration of principles. Although this 
document was a hodge-podge of various leftist ideas, hastily 
brought together at the party’s 1934 convention and by no means 
well thought out,'® it became an article of faith with the Militants, 
and for the next two years violent battles were fought within the 
party over it, among other issues. 

As a result of these internal struggles, the Old Guard of the 
Socialist Party finally withdrew to form the Social Democratic 
Federation. In the next few years the Federation swung around 
to support the Roosevelt administration, which the Socialist Party 
continued to oppose both during and between elections. The 
Federation also took a stand in favor of collective security, and, 
after September 1939, in favor of aid to the Allies. Attempts to 
unite the Federation and the Socialist Party failed in 1939, as 
they did again ten years later." 

The withdrawal of the Old Guard did not end the splits in 
the Socialist Party. At about the time they left, the Trotskyites 
entered, only to be expelled a year and a half later, at the end 
of 1937. During the next two years factional quarrels centered 
around the issues of collective security, support of Roosevelt, 
and the party's attitude toward the trade unions. 

Another split, perhaps more serious than the defection of the 
Old Guard, occurred at the beginning of the Second World War, 
when many socialists, disagreeing with the party's isolationism, 
left the organization. Most of these members did not break 
dramatically, but withdrew sadly and quietly. Some of them 
organized the Union for Democratic Action (UDA) in the middle 


16 Interview March 28, 1951, with John Herling, former official of the League 


for Industrial Democracy. 
17 Interview March 1, 1950, with Louis P. Goldberg, former member of Executive 


Committees of the Socialist Party and the Social Democratic Federation. 
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of 1940. The UDA, started as a pro-war socialist organization, 
continued for about six years and then joined a group of New 
Deal liberals to organize the anti-communist Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. This is today the chief liberal pressure group in 
the United States, but it has now lost almost all of the original 
socialist orientation of the UDA."* 

Since this “‘silent split” there has been no important organized 
breakaway from the Socialist Party. In 1949 a small group left 
the Young People’s Socialist League, where they had for some 
time formed a “libertarian’’ caucus, and formed the Libertarian 
Socialist League.'® But the proceedings of this group's third con- 
vention, which took place in December 1g50, indicate that it had 
only three local branches at that time (in New York, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles), and it seemed to be on the verge of amalgamat- 
ing with the Schachtmanite communist faction, discussed later in 


this paper.”” 


The communist movement in the United States has been by no 
means united during the more than three decades of its history. 
Dissension marked it from the beginning, even in its origin, 
when three groups of communist sympathizers left the Socialist 
Party in June 1919, after the Russian Revolution. One group, 
consisting of the Michigan State Federation of the Socialist Party, 
organized the Proletarian Party.*!_ A large faction which did not 
want to be dominated by the foreign-language elements formed 
the Communist Labor Party; this group soon disappeared, how- 
ever. And sympathizers in the socialist foreign-language federa- 
tions formed a group called the Communist Party of America. 


18 Interview March 3, 1950, with Jack Altman, former Executive Secretary of 
Local New York, Socialist Party of America, and a founder of the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action. 

19 Virgil J. Vogel, “The Role of the L.S.L.,” in Socialist Views (January 1951). 

20 “Minutes of the Third National Conference, L.S.L., New York, December 29-31, 
1950,” in Socialist Views (Spring 1951). 

21 Laidler (cited above, note 11) p. 592. 
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The Proletarian Party is still in existence, although it has never 
achieved any great influence. It sought without success to be 
admitted to the Communist International, and continues to 
maintain its support of the Soviet Union and the principles of 
the revolution of November 1917. The official communists pay 
it little attention, however. And it, too, has had its share of 
splits. The first occurred in 1931, when a faction which believed 
that the end of capitalism was at hand urged the party to devote 
its energies to agitation among the unemployed, who they thought 
would be the means of bringing the capitalist structure down in 
ruins. This group was defeated in the party's 1931 convention, 
and a little while later about one-fourth of the party’s member- 
ship withdrew. Two years later, in 1933, another group broke 
away. It had urged the party to stress “practical” reform meas- 
ures exclusively, and wanted to unite with the Lovestoneite Com- 
munist Opposition (to be discussed below). A third scission 
came in 1937, when a group led by the San Francisco Local argued 
that the party should repudiate its endorsement of the Communist 
International—to which the party had never been admitted in 
any case. Most of this faction went over to the Socialist Party. 
The leader of the Proletarian Party since its organization has 
been John Keracher, who at one time built up a minor reputation 
as a Marxist theoretician. During the 1930's the party revived 
the old Charles H. Kerr Publishing Company, which had been 
the socialist publishing agency before World War I, and reprinted 
many socialist classics as well as some of Keracher’s own works. 
The Proletarian Party's history and principles have been summa- 
rized by Keracher as follows: 


On the average, the Proletarian Party retains its members. Most 
have been in the Party for years, some from the very start. During 
the three decades of our existence there have of course been a 
number who stayed but a short time and dropped out for various 
reasons, and of late a few have been caught in the present wave 
of fear, but these have been more than compensated for by the 
increased number of younger people, who are not afraid, joining 
and vigorously taking up the Party work. 
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The main policy of the Proletarian Party has its starting point 
within our ranks. The Party insists upon training its members 
in Marxism. It teaches them to speak, write, and organize, and 
to play a clean and militant role in the Labor Union. It is con- 
tinually pointed out to the party membership that we must be 
ready when the American working class has had enough of 
capitalism.”? 


By 1921 most of the communist forces were united in the Com- 
munist Party. (As mentioned above, the Communist Labor 
Party, one of the three groups that split from the Socialist Party 
in 1919, soon disappeared.) The Communist Party itself was 
“jllegal’”” in 1921, but another group, the Workers Party, was 
established as a legal ‘‘front.”** Both parties continued in ex- 
istence until 1923, when the following letter, dated April 11, was 
sent by the Communist Party to the Workers Party: 

The Communist Party of America at its Third National Conven- 

tion, held in New York City on April 7, at which were present 

delegates from all parts of this country, after thorough debate 
went on record unanimously as recognizing the fact that the Work- 


ers Party of America, of which the members of the Communist 
Party of America were a component part, has developed into a 


Communist Party. 


The Convention, therefore, decided by unanimous vote to dis- 
solve the Communist Party of America, leaving the Workers 
Party of America, which is already fraternally afhliated with the 
Communist International as the only organization carrying on 
the struggle for Communist principles in the United States. The 
Workers Party of America is authorized, when it deems it desirable, 
to adopt the name “Communist Party of America.” *4 


Of the three major divisions suffered by the Communist Party 
in the United States since 1923 (when of course it did not dis- 


22 John Keracher, “Three Decades of the Proletarian Party,” in Proletarian News 
(June 1950). This article has supplied most of the above information concerning 
the Proletarian Party. 

28 Laidler (cited above, note 11) p. 592. 

24 International Press Correspondence (May 30, 1923) 
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solve), at least two were followed by further splits in the new 
groups themselves. The three major divisions were those in 
which the Right Opposition (or Lovestoneites) and the Left 
Opposition (or Trotskyites) broke away—both in the late 1920’s— 
and the expulsion of Earl Browder and his associates a decade 
and a half later. In addition, of course, an unknown number of 
individuals left the Communist Party; some of them made a 
great deal of noise about it, others left quietly, but none of them 
set up any rival organization. 

During most of the 1g20’s there existed a “majority” and a 
“minority” group in the Communist Party. The former was 
headed by the party’s National Secretary, Charles Ruthenberg, 
and after his death by his successor, Jay Lovestone. The minority 
was led by William Z. Foster, a well-known trade unionist and 
at one time a leader in the Industrial Workers of the World. 
The conflict between these two groups was finally resolved when 
the Communist International sided with the Foster faction, and 
the Lovestoneites were expelled from the party.”* This Love- 
stone-Foster struggle in the United States coincided with similar 


splits in communist parties in other countries—including Sweden, 
Spain, India, Switzerland, and Alsace—where the Comintern also 
overturned the local party leadership. Groups in Germany and 
elsewhere were forced out at the same time, and these formed the 
organization that was known as the International Communist 


Opposition.*° 
The Lovestoneites set up what they called the Communist Party 


of the U.S.A. (Majority Group), which was later rechristened 

the Communist Party (Opposition). Its leaders included Love- 

stone himself; Bertram Wolfe, who had represented the Com- 

munist Party of America in the Communist International; Ben 

Gitlow, the party's candidate for Vice-President of the United 

States in 1924 and 1928; and Charles S. Zimmerman, the com- 
25 Laidler (cited above, note 11) pp. 592-93. 


26 Bertram Wolfe, “What is the Communist Opposition?” (1933) p. 7, published 
by the Communist Party of the U.S.A. (Opposition). 
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munists’ chief leader in the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union. 

A personality clash and a struggle for power undoubtedly 
played a large part in the Lovestoneite split. But policy issues 
were also at stake. In the International, the Lovestoneites sided 
with Bukharin and Rykov in their struggle against Stalin in the 
Soviet Union. They also opposed the Comintern’s policy (in 
force after 1928) of trying to organize strictly communist unions 
in Opposition to those of the American Federation of Labor, and 
the policy of labeling all members of the non-communist left 
“social fascists.” 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the Lovestoneite doc- 
trine was what came to be known as the theory of ‘“‘exceptional- 
ism.” Bertram Wolfe summed up this argument in the follow- 


ing words: 


The leaders of the official Communist Party in the United States 
have their feet in America, but their heads in Europe. Their 
speeches deal with the problems of the Soviet workers and forget 
the problems of the American workers. Foster writes a book, 
Towards Soviet America, which might as well have been written 
on Mars for all the reflection of American realities that can be 
found in it. The latest slogans of the German Communist Party, 
often wrong even for Germany, are immediately imported into the 
United States . . . The Soviet Union has shock troops. The 
next day the American party has “shock troops.” . . . The Com- 
munist Party (Opposition) draws inspiration from the achieve- 
ments of the Russian Revolution, but remembers that those 
achievements were the work of the Russian working class, led 
by the most realistic Communist Party of the world, the Bolshevik 
party of Lenin. It proposes to imitate the methods of Lenin, 
not parroting, but analysis of American realities, and the making 
of the Communist Party of the United States into what it was 
rapidly becoming before the change of line in 192g—an Ameri- 
can Communist Party speaking to the American working class in 
its own language, of its own problems, and proposing tactics in 
this country . . .77 


21 [bid., p. 17. 
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The Lovestoneite group changed its name in 1938 to the Inde- 
pendent Labor League, and passed out of existence at the be- 
ginning of the Second World War. During its dozen years of 
life, it in turn suffered divisions. Not long after it was established, 
two of its chief figures, Herbert Zam (who had at one time been 
Secretary of the Young Communist League) and Benjamin Gitlow, 
broke away to form the Workers Communist League.** Bertram 
Wolfe comments on other Lovestoneite splits as follows: “Yes, 
there were splinters that broke away from the Lovestone group in 
the course of its life. One such splinter consisted of Ben Mandel 
and Ben Davidson, who joined the ‘Musteites’ . . . There was an 
occasional secession to the Communist Party, an example being 
Perlow, an official of the Furniture Workers Union, just as there 
was a continuous dribble of secessions from the Communist 
is 

The Lovestoneites were the “Right Opposition” to the Com- 
munist Party. The Trotskyites were the “Left Opposition,” and 
their foreign origin was even more obvious than that of the 
Lovestoneites. Each group believed that its function was to re- 
form the communist movement, of which both considered them- 


selves a part. Bertram Wolfe said in an official Lovestoneite 
pamphlet, for example: “The Communist Party of the United 
States (Opposition) is a part of the Communist movement of 
the United States and of the International Communist Move- 


ment.” *° 
The Trotskyites had been expelled from the Communist Party 


in 1928, a year before the Lovestoneites. They were led by James 
P. Cannon, who at one time had been the party candidate for 
Governor of New York. With his followers, Cannon organized 
the Communist League of America (Opposition), which formed 
part of Trotsky’s International Left Communist Opposition. 

For many years the Trotskyites continued to look upon their 


28 Leaflet issued by the Workers Communist League, “Shall a New Communist 


Party Be Organized?” (New York, undated). 
29 Letter to the author from Bertram Wolfe, dated February 8, 1951. 
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task as principally that of showing up the errors in the official 
communist line, and of trying to bring the official communist 
movement to an acceptance of the “correct” position. Because 
they were primarily concerned with events in Russia and with 
the fate of their international leader, Trotsky, they refused for 
years to build up a party in the United States that would be 
interested in domestic problems. Attempts by groups in the 
Communist League to take an active independent part in the 
trade unions were frowned on by party leaders. It was more or 
less by accident that Trotskyites vaulted to leadership of a 
militant trade union group in Minneapolis in the early 1930's, 
after which Minneapolis remained one of the chief centers of 
Trotskyite influence in the United States. 

The refusal of the Trotskyites to establish an independent 
party or to strengthen their influence in the trade unions brought 
about the first serious split in the group. This secession was led 
by B. J. Field, a professional man who had been attracted to 
the radical movement because of dissatisfaction with the capitalist 
system as it functioned in the early 1930's. Coming to rest 
temporarily in the ranks of the Communist League, he led the 
fight to have the Trotskyites engage more vigorously in trade- 
union activities. His interest in trade unions began when the 
independent hotel workers’ union in New York City sought his 
advice in the early days of the New Deal, and he soon became the 
head of that union. When he failed to obtain support from the 
Communist League for his activities, he quit the Trotskyites and 
established his own League for a Revolutionary Workers Party, 
which later joined forces with a group of disaffected Canadian 
Trotskyites to form a species of international Trotskyite Opposi- 
tion movement.*! The Fieldites ceased operations during the 
first months of World War II.* 

The Trotskyite Communist League of America, meanwhile, 


81 Interview April 13, 1951, with Thomas Stamm, former Trotskyite leader. 
82 Letter from Bill Streeter of the Revolutionary Workers League, U.S. (Oehlerites), 
dated September 28, 1941. 
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had finally given up its orientation as an “opposition” to the 
Communist Party in 1934, when it merged with the “Musteites” 
to form the Workers Party of the U.S. The Musteites (or the 
American Workers Party, as they were first known) were an in- 
dependent radical group which had grown up in the late 1920's 
and early 1930's. A. J. Muste was a Dutch Reformed minister 
who had been active in left-wing trade union activities since 
World War I. Late in the twenties he became head of Brook- 
wood Labor College, an institution which trained leaders for the 
trade-union movement. At the same time he founded a magazine, 
Labor Age, and around this publication a loose political group 
was organized, known as the Conference for Progressive Labor 
Action.** 

The conference at first had no independent orientation, and in- 
cluded many socialists as well as independent left-wingers. James 
Maurer, socialist candidate for Vice-President in 1928 and 1932, 
was president of the Labor Age Publishing Company. The 
business manager was Leonard Bright, another socialist, and 
Louis Budenz was managing editor and secretary.** In the early 
1930's, however, the Musteites came to regard the Socialist Party 
as too conservative, the socialist members of the Conference 
dropped out, and the group became more distinctively political. 
Muste was chairman, and the membership included a number of 
men who later became well known—for example, Clinton Golden 
and Elmer Cope, now high in the councils of the CIO; Abram 
L. Harris, famous Negro economist now on the staff of Chicago 
University; and David Saposs, labor historian. 

Early in 1934 the Conference was transformed into the Ameri- 
can Workers Party (AWP), which proclaimed its “revolutionary” 
faith and announced its intention of superseding the present form 
of government by government through “workers’ councils.” It 
also expressed its desire to participate in organizing a new In- 
ternational, independent of both the socialists and the com- 


33 Interview January 24, 1951, with A. J. Muste. 
34 Labor Age (May 1930). 
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munists. It pointed to American revolutionary traditions, and 
stated that it intended to build upon them.* 

The American Workers Party and the Communist League of 
America were amalgamated in December 1934 to form the Work- 
ers Party of the U.S. The declaration of principles of the new 
group—in contrast to the program of the AWP, which had not 


mentioned Marxism—stated: 


The Workers Party of the U.S. is founded on the great principles 
of revolutionary theory and practice stated by Marx and Lenin 
and tested by the experience of the class struggle on an inter- 
national scale, above all in the Russian Revolution of 1917 (the 
“October Revolution’). The Workers Party conceives as its duty 
the realistic application of these principles to the present historical 
situation. Since its primary task is the defeat of the enemy at 
home—the overthrow of the capitalist government of the United 
States—the Workers Party will seek, first and foremost, to demon- 
strate to the working class of the U.S. and its allies that the ap- 
plication of the principles of revolutionary Marxism is the sole 
means for the fulfillment of their historical needs and interests. 
Proceeding from these principles, the Workers Party of the U.S. 
will use the revolutionary potentialities of American tradition and 
history, and adapt its tactics to the concrete situation and the 
relation of class forces in the United States.** 


But the Workers Party was hardly formed when grave dis- 
sensions arose in its midst. ‘Trotsky had adopted the tactic of hav- 
ing his sympathizers join the various socialist parties of their 
respective countries, in hopes that the Trotskyites would gain 
control of these parties. The issue had already arisen among 
Trotskyites in the United States, even before the formation of 
the Workers Party. In the negotiations preceding the organization 
of the Workers Party, the Musteites insisted that it would con- 
tinue to exist independently, and would not enter the Socialist 
Party. Almost as soon as the combined party was organized, how- 


86 “Toward an American Revolutionary Labor Movement: Draft Program of the 
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86 “Declaration of Principles and Constitution of the Workers Party of the U.S.” 
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ever, the Trotskyite elements began to urge “the French turn’ — 
going into the Socialist Party. ‘This proposal aroused many 
strong objections, not only from the Musteites but also from a 
minority among the Trotskyites themselves, and Hugo Oehler 
and Thomas Stamm, together with other leaders of the Trotsky- 
ite faction, were expelled as a result of their determined 


Opposition. 

Oehler and Stamm organized the Revolutionary Workers 
League, U.S., which set up headquarters in Chicago. It established 
a weekly paper, The Fighting Worker, and a monthly periodical 
which was first called The Fourth International and later the 
International News. In the 1936 presidential campaign the 
League named Samuel Garrett and Louis Roberts as candidates 
for the presidency and vice-presidency, respectively—the first 
time that any Trotskyites had been nominated for these offices.** 

When the Spanish Civil War broke out the Oehlerites sent two 
delegates to Spain, Oehler and a man named Negrete. Through 
contacts in Spain they organized a Provisional International Con- 
tact Commission for a New Communist (Fourth) International, 
which had affiliates in Scotland, Germany, Australia, and France.** 
The Oehler group continued at least as late as 1946. Immedi- 
ately after World War II it established a Trade Union Educational 
League, patterned after the group of the same name organized 
by the communists in the 1920’s.*® 

At various times splinters broke away from the Oehlerites also. 
In 1938 Oehler’s partner, Thomas Stamm, quarreled with him 
on various issues, including Stamm’s belief that Oehler was too 
much inclined to be an Opposition to Trotsky’s Opposition to 
Stalinism, and that a more American orientation was called for.” 
The Stamm group, which also called itself the Revolutionary 
Workers League, U.S., and which published a paper called Revolt, 


37 “Boss Elections or Workers Vote,” pamphlet issued by the Oehlerite Revolu- 


tionary Workers League, U.S. (1936). 
58 Letter from Bill Streeter, September 28, 1941. 
89 The Fighting Worker (January 1, 1946) and The Shop Steward (June 1, 1946). 
40 Interview April 13, 1951, with Thomas Stamm. 
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went out of business in the middle of 1941.1 Another group of 
ex-Oehlerites was headed by David Atkins. It is still in existence, 
and is oriented toward a former leader of the Italian Communist 
Party, Bordiga, who in the early 1920's was an extreme leftist in 
the Comintern and opposed communist participation in parlia- 
mentary action. This group calls itself the Left Communist In- 
ternational, has associated groups in Italy, Belgium, and France, 
and publishes in New York a mimeographed periodical, The 
Internationalist.*2 Another Oehlerite, Mienov, broke away to 
form the Workers Party in the late 1930's, claiming that the 
Spanish Civil War was an imperialist war on both sides. Negrete, 
whom the Oehlerites had sent to Spain in 1937, left with Stamm, 
and then formed his own Revolutionary Workers Group.‘ 
George Marlen, who more or less approved the earlier Trotskyite 
aim of trying to convert the Stalinists to the “correct” position, 
formed the Leninist League, which was later rechristened the 
Workers League for a Revolutionary Party. This group threw 
out successively the supporters of Trotsky, Lenin, and Marx, until 
finally there was no one left but Marlen.“ 

The main stream of the Trotskyite movement, as represented 
by the Workers Party of the U.S., entered the Socialist Party early 
in 1936, the year after Oehler and Stamm had been expelled 
from the party for opposing the move. There was no official 
merger of the two groups; the Workers Party merely dissolved 
and its ex-members were accepted individually by the Socialist 
Party. This was undoubtedly a strategem on the part of the 
Trotskyites; one indication of this is that the Political Committee 
of the Workers Party continued to hold regular meetings at the 
same time and place as before the Trotskyites “joined” the 
Socialist Party.” Such a situation could not last long. Late in 


41 Letter from Bill Streeter, September 28, 1941. 

42 The Internationalist (Autumn-Winter 1950). 

43 Interview April 13, 1951, with Thomas Stamm, and Bulletin of the Leninist 
League (Spring 1940). 

44 interview April 13, 1951, with George Marlen. 

45 Interview January 24, 1951, with A. J. Muste. 
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1937 the Trotskyite leaders in New York City were “brought up 
on charges” by the socialists and expelled from the party. Soon 
afterward, Trotskyites elsewhere were expelled or withdrew, and 
then organized the Socialist Workers Party. In their tour through 
the Socialist Party, however, the Trotskyites had succeeded in 
carrying off a number of bright young socialist leaders—among 
others, Ernest Erber, chairman of the Young People’s Socialist 
League, and Hal Draper, socialist leader in the American Student 
Union.*® 

Within two years the Trotskyites (now the Socialist Workers 
Party) split again, this time over the issue of the Russian invasion 
of Finland late in 1939. ‘The invasion was supported by Trotsky 
himself and by James P. Cannon, National Secretary of the 
Socialist Workers Party. A large party minority, however, headed 
by Max Schachtman (editor of the party’s monthly magazine, 
New International) and by Professor James Burnham, rejected 
this position. ‘The controversy resulted in the expulsion of the 
Schachtmanite minority, who proceeded to organize a new Work- 
ers Party.*7 The Schachtman group also continued to publish the 
New International. 

The division of Trotskyites into the Cannonites (Socialist 
Workers Party) and the Schachtmanites continues. The latter 
have since adopted the name Independent Socialist League, and 
have wandered far from the orthodox Trotskyite position. They 
now regard themselves not as Trotskyites at all (though they still 
sell publications by Trotsky and treat his name with respect) but 
as “independent socialists,” and on international questions they 
line up with the Independent Labor Party of Britain and the 
P.O.U.M. (Partido Obrero Uniticacién Marxista) in Spain. The 
Schachtmanites have local organizations in twenty-two cities, prin- 
cipally in the eastern and middle western states, although they 
also have locals in the most important Pacific Coast cities.46 The 

46 New International, theoretical organ of the Socialist Workers Party (March 
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Cannonites claim locals in twenty-three cities, with the same 
geographical concentrations,*® and are generally thought to be 
more numerous and more “official” than other Trotskyite groups. 

The most recent of the three major splits in the Communist 
Party, since it broke away from the socialists in 1919, was that of 
Earl Browder—still fresh in the public memory. In 1945 Earl 
Browder was General Secretary of the American Communist 
Political Association, the name that the Communist Party had 
taken during World War II. At the beginning of the year the 
party was preaching that it would be possible for a long time to 
compromise the issues between the capitalist and communist parts 
of the world, and that, above all, prolonged peace between the 
United States and the USSR might be achieved. By spring of 
the same year, however, the communist line had begun to harden 
against the United States, and the international communist of 
ficials made it known to party officials in the United States that 
their line was now obsolete. Earl Browder was thereupon offered 
as scapegoat for the change in policy. After a terrible tongue- 
lashing by all of the party organs, he was superseded by a three- 
man General Secretariat, and at the end of 1945 he was expelled 
from the party. 

With him went a number of officials who had been prominent 
in the ranks for a quarter of a century, including Roy Hudson, 
once a communist leader among the maritime workers, and 
William Dunne, former editor of the Daily Worker. The 
Browderites, however, apparently did not form any rival group. 
Browder himself wrote to the author, “I’ve never found a single 
person who called himself a Browderite—not even myself.” © 
Although there have been rumors of the formation of small 
groups, and of the founding of a periodical called Spark by one 
group that left the Communist Party at the time of the Browder 
purge,’ this writer has not been able to track down any real 

49 The Militant (April 2, 1951). 
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Browderite faction. The difference between Browder’s behavior 
and that of other communists who found themselves in the same 
position is noteworthy. 

Thus the Schachtmanite split in the Trotskyites, in 1939-40, 
was the last important cleavage in the radical movement—that 
is, the last to result in the establishment of two distinct parties 
or groups (unless we count the “silent split’ in the Socialist Party 
at about the same time). One of the remarkable things about the 
history of these radical splinter groups is this: no significant new 
group has been organized for more than a decade. It is interest- 
ing to speculate on the reasons. 

Of great importance, undoubtedly, is the general debilitation 
of the radical movement. There is no longer any real hope among 
radicals—except perhaps orthodox Communist Party members— 
that they will ever be able to build a significant political move- 
ment in the United States, let alone come to power. Thus in 
recent years when a member of one radical group or another has 
become disillusioned, he has tended to drop out of radical activity 
altogether rather than to launch some new group which would 
attempt to take the country, or the workers, or even the rest of 
the radical movement, by storm. 

Important, too, is the fact that the labor and radical movements 
have lost much of the glamor and excitement that they once had. 
The radicals, when they talk of striving for the victory of ‘‘the 
working class,” are no longer speaking on behalf of an oppressed 
underdog. They are talking, if they are talking about anything, 
about the victory of labor unions—which number their mem- 
bers in millions, pay their officials salaries running into five figures, 
and have entrenched bureauciacies that are anything but revolu- 
tionary or even “class conscious.” The labor movement, of which 
the radical groups were so long the champions, is now able to look 
after itself and has left those groups on the sidelines. 

Finally, even for those caught up in the excitement, activity, 
and dogmatism of one or another of the radical parties, the issues 
are no longer so black-and-white as they once seemed. The terrible 
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disillusionment with the Russian experiment has left a deep scar 
in the minds and hearts of present-day radicals. It is no longer 
possible for them to think of “the revolution” as the catalyst 
that will bring about the millennium on earth and answer all 
problems. For in Russia “the revolution” has now taken place, 
but few radicals today (except the Stalinists and perhaps the 
Cannonite Trotskyists) are willing to defend the Soviet Union. 
A Marxist or semi-Marxist radical of today is forced to paint his 
picture of capitalism, the revolution, and the coming socialist 
society in shades of grey, and such compromises do not breed 
the certainty that is necessary in undertaking to organize a new 


revolutionary political party. 


IV 


The history of splinter groups in the radical movement in the 
United States indicates some of the reasons why that movement 
never achieved major proportions, in spite of the fact that accord- 
ing to Marxist theory the United States, as the world’s largest 
industrial nation, should have been the strofighold of a Marxist 
labor and political movement. 

In the first place, these schisms reveal that personalities have 
played too great a role in the radical organizations. This is 
clearly illustrated by the case of Daniel De Leon, whose person- 
ality was the chief cause of the 1899 split in the Socialist Labor 
Party. Similarly, the various divisions in the communist move- 
ment were struggles for power among individual leaders at least 
as often as they were quarrels over political issues. 

Of course this “‘personalist’”” tendency—which runs counter to 
Marxist theories concerning the role of impersonal economic 
forces in dominating historical events—is intensified by the aura 
of orthodoxy which hangs over the whole movement. Since all 
these parties and groups have been organizations with hard-and- 
fast doctrines and rules of procedure, each successive leader has 
tended to wrap the cloak of orthodoxy around himself and to 
assume a position as the one true interpreter of the “true” doc- 
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trine, be it that of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Trotsky, or Daniel 
De Leon. 

Furthermore, the doctrinaire nature of the Marxist and semi- 
Marxist political groups has been a severe drawback to them in 
making headway in the political atmosphere of the United States. 
Even the most liberal of these radical groups has had a com- 
paratively rigid body of party doctrine and a comparatively nar- 
row concept of party discipline; the Socialist Party has been 
about as tolerant as any of these groups, yet it has not been un- 
usual for the party to bring members “up on charges” for viola- 
tion of doctrine or discipline. In the Socialist Labor Party, and 
in the various offshoots of the communist movement, doctrinal 
orthodoxy and political discipline have been far more rigid. 

Such ideas are alien to the American tradition. Almost since 
political parties first evolved in the United States, ideas of party 
orthodoxy have been notoriously lax. There is little or no 
Democratic or Republican “orthodoxy” on anything. There are 
almost as many “factions” in each party as there are members. 
It has been possible, for example, for the economically liberal, 
politically reactionary, white-supremacist Southern Democrats to 
live within the same political walls as the economically socialist, 
politically liberal, racially mixed Democrats of the North, just 
as it has been possible for the predominantly rural, isolationist, 
and extremely conservative “Chicago Tribune Republicans” of 
the Middle West to live in the same party as the urban, inter- 
nationalist, New Deal Republicans of the Northeast and North- 
west. 

Party discipline, too, is almost unheard of. Coolidge attempted 
for a while to oust the Republicans who supported Robert M. 
La Follette in 1924, but not to much avail. More recently, Tru- 
man tried to discipline the Dixiecrats, but that attempt also 
seems to have come to nothing. Even such major upheavals 
as the 1912 Bull Moose revolt have cracked party walls only 
slightly and for only a short time. 

This is not to say that disregard for party orthodoxy and dis- 
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cipline is necessarily desirable. It is merely to point out that 
this disregard is traditional in United States politics, and that 
by running counter to the tradition the radical parties naturally 
found themselves facing difficulties that might not confront a 
more loosely disciplined, less rigidly oriented movement. 

The doctrinaire nature of the radical parties has also tended 
to make them ingrown, more interested in hammering out fine 
points of doctrine than in going out and winning the majority 
of the American people. This was strikingly shown by the 
Lovestoneite and Trotskyite communist Oppositions in the late 
twenties and early thirties, which were avowed “Oppositions”’ to 
the official Communist Party, concerned first of all with per- 
suading that party to mend its ways. The same objective was 
noteworthy in the Socialist Parcy in the 1930's, when each of the 
numerous party factions had its own version of what the orthodox 


position of the party should be, and each tended to regard a differ- 


ent Marxist theoretician—Lenin, Kautsky, Rosa Luxemburg, 
even Morris Hillquit—as the fount of wisdom. 

Finally, it is obvious from a study of these splinter groups 
that the radical parties have been unduly concerned with events 
in other countries. In part, of course, this was because immigrants 
have played such an important role in the radical movement. 
Perhaps only the Socialist Party before World War I really came 
to grips with American problems in a way that aroused wide 
support from the rank and file; and it may be significant that 
this was the only period when there seemed to be a real possibility 
that the Marxists might become a major factor in United States 
politics. 

To be sure, the cry that a party must be “Americanized” has 
recurred over and over again. It was raised by Victoria Wood- 
hull and Tennessee Claflin among the adherents of the First 
International in the 1870's. The Rosenberg faction of the Social- 
ist Labor Party sounded the same note in 1889. The issue was 
important at the time of the communist split in 1919, when the 
English-speaking sympathizers with the Comintern formed a rival 
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party to that of the foreign-language federations; and again at 
the time of the socialist break in the 1930's, when one of the 
Militant slogans was that the party must be “Americanized.” 

Yet in spite of this periodic emphasis on “Americanization,” 
the radical movement has remained fundamentally oriented to- 
ward European questions and developments rather than American 
ones. As far back as the 1880's the Socialist Labor Party was 
split wide open by the struggle between the followers of Karl 
Marx and those of Michael Bakunin over issues that had little 
to do with events in the United States. The 1919 break in the 
socialist ranks which resulted in the formation of the Communist 
Party had its origins almost entirely in the Russian Revolution; 
in creating the Communist Party the dissidents were responding 
to Lenin’s appeal that a new International be formed, associated 
with and led by the Russian Bolshevik Party. Each subsequent 
split among the communists themselves was caused mainly by 
events in Russia: the Russian influence in the Trotskyite scission 
of the late 1920's is obvious, for example, and the Lovestoneite 
break was associated with the expulsion of the Bukharin group 
in the Soviet Union and the Thalheimer element of the German 
Communist Party. The Trotskyite wanderings in and out of 
the Socialist Party in 1936—37 were in direct obedience to orders 
from Trotsky, and repeated manoeuvres that had first been plan- 
ned and executed in Czechoslovakia and France. 

Similarly, the divisions in the Socialist Party in the 1930's 
represented the reaction of its members to events in Germany, 
France, and the Soviet Union rather than to developments in 
this country. The attention of the Old Guard and the Militants 
alike was centered on the success or failure of the Soviet experi- 
ment, on the advisability or inadvisability of a Popular Front, 
as in France, and on the failure of the socialists to defeat Hitler 
in Germany. By contrast, the New Deal was not a major issue 
when the Old Guard left the party in 1937 to form the Social 
Democratic Federation—although after the split had occurred the 
socialists and the social democrats did take different stands on 
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the Roosevelt administration. Two years later the “silent split” 
in the Socialist Party (which resulted in the formation of the 
Union for Democratic Action) was caused by the party’s attitude 
toward foreign affairs and World War II. 

To sum up, the history of splinter groups in the American 
radical movement points to a variety of reasons why Marxism has 
so far failed to become a major force in United States politics. 
The most important reasons have been the tendency toward 
“personalism” in the radical groups; their narrow concepts of 
orthodoxy and party discipline, in contrast to the general in- 
difference of the major political parties to these matters; their 
tendency to quarrel among themselves over points of doctrine; 
and their excessive concentration on events abroad rather than on 


problems that are vital to the welfare of the United States. 





ATHEIST THEOCRACY 


BY EDUARD HEIMANN 


‘te Soviet form of government is most easily understood as 
a kind of theocracy resting on the atheist religion of salvation 
which is Marxism. These are not analogies, they are definitions. 
They require explanation. 

Theocracy is the accepted term for absolute government con- 
ducted by priests in the name of their deity, where the structures 
of state and church merge into one and the recipients of revelation 
and inspiration are in absolute control of every phase of life—in 
totalitarian control. The difference between a Christian theocracy 
and the atheist theocracy of Marxism lies, of course, in the kind 
of revelation received. Cromwell, theocratic ruler though he 
was, was a deeply devout man who humbled himself in prayer, 
thus mitigating, at least for Englishmen, the rigor of his rule. 
But there was no one before whom Lenin and Stalin could 
humble themselves. Their very religion of materialism taught 
them that inexorable historical necessity is driving toward the 
final and supreme form of reason in man’s life, and made them 
the responsible executors of that grand design. Representing as 
they did “reason” incarnate, they could not permit themselves 
humility or moderation, nor was it possible for them to see in 
such qualities anything but despicable weakness. As collectivists, 
they could have no concern for the fate of individuals whose mis- 
fortune it was to be placed by history in the wrong sociological 
camp and thus to be marked out for destruction. All this is 
implicit in their religion, atheism.? 


That Marxism is a religion is furiously denied by Lenin, Stalin, 
and all the faithful; they contend that it is science. This was, 


1 See Eduard Heimann, Freedom and Order (New York 1947) p. 282. 
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in fact, the claim by which Marx and Engels made themselves 
supreme masters of the Socialist movement in a scientific age. 
But Marxist doctrine is not scientific, despite all the ingenious 
sociological analyses it includes. In terms of method, Marxism 
as a whole is strictly dogmatic, that is, it cannot be verified or 
refuted by scientific methods. It is religious in the dual sense that 
it appeals to souls searching for a faith, and that it makes this 
appeal by teaching a coherent, all-inclusive objective structure of 
the world and of man’s mission in it—a supra-rational inter- 
pretation of man’s position in the whole of life. Yet religion 
though it is, it can be accepted by the foes of traditional religion 
because, far from coming in religious garb, it presents itself as 
pure science—the only pure science, the full scientific truth. This 
claim is accepted by the faithful because they are unable to judge 
it. Wonderful are the twists of the human mind. 

The concern with pure and complete science is not peculiar 
to Marxism; it is shared by all modern social sciences. What 
does distinguish Marxism is the extravagance of its claim to rep- 
resent science—such extravagance strengthening, of course, the 
hidden religious appeal. And to those who deny the possibility 
of pure science and see all scientific endeavor as dependent on 
more or less hidden dogmatic propositions beyond the reach of 
science—because they believe that man cannot think otherwise— 
there is nothing objectionable in Marxism’s use of dogmatic 
premises; to them, what is controversial is not the principle of 
dogma but the choice of the particular dogma and the denial 
that it is dogma at all. If dogma is the form taken by a proposition 
that is beyond scientific verification or refutation, then the dog- 
matic use of factual propositions which are accessible to scientific 
verification or refutation is clearly illicit. Of course, not any and 
every dogmatic proposition constitutes a religion; dogma is the 
stuff of which religion is built, but whether what is built is a 
religion depends on the two criteria mentioned above. 

But the principal question is that of validity. There may be 
and are many religions, but there can be only one truth. If man is 
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the religious animal and all his thought and action stem from his 
faith—in other words, if religion is ubiquitous—then all man’s 
purposes and aspirations culminate in the religious dimension, 
and are there confronted with one another in spiritual battles 
mirroring those that are physical. Hence in claiming a religious 
or pseudo-religious nature for Marxism we are not bringing it 
closer to traditional religion (as some atheists continue to suspect); 
in order to fight each other, Marxism and traditional religion 
must stand on common ground, as do alternative scientific theories, 
and this common ground is precisely what makes them irrecon- 
cilable alternatives. 

Marxism takes over from traditional Western Judeo-Christian 
religion the form, the style, of thinking, and fills this with the 
content of its own categories.? It is these broad categories that 
Western peoples notice and study; they unquestioningly accept the 
form of the thought because they are in the same tradition. Be- 
ing a religion of salvation, Marxism is clearly a flattened and 
watered-down version of Biblical eschatology; more particularly, 
it is a secularized version of the Book of Revelation. For it is 
the teaching of the Bible, and of the Bible alone among all the 
religious documents of mankind, that history has a purpose and 
that all actions and events are positively or negatively related to 
that purpose. The Old Testament is the narrative of the heroic 
struggle of the Prophets to decipher God's will as it is revealed to 
His people, although shrouded in the mysterious language of 
thunder in history; and the New Testament brings the story to 
its climax, from the first to the second coming of Christ. The 
Christian creed in all its versions is a recital of historical events, 
beginning “under Pontius Pilate,” a minor provincia! administra- 
tor in Roman history. Hegel made a blasphemous attempt to 
describe the dialectical progress of history as the gradual approxi- 
mation to God's will by means of the step-by-step reconciliation 
of opposing forces. To Marx, however, history was not progress 


2See my article, “Marxism and Underdeveloped Countries,” in Social Research, 
vol. 19 (September 1952). 
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through reconciliation, but progress through cataclyym—a view 
much closer than Hegel's to the Biblical theme—leading up to the 
final terrible battle that finishes the work of redemption and beats 
down rebellion forever. Then the state, the agency of organized 
physical force, will wither away for lack of a function, as the 


heavenly Jerusalem, whose gates are always open, comes down 
from the sky. “Behold, I make everything new.” 

Redemption through history, even though finally beyond history, 
is an idea that would have been scandalous to Greek thinking, 
where man’s mind rose above history, out of history, into the 
pure light of ideas, which were the sole reality and of which history 
was only a shadow. Greek patriotism produced great historians, 
but their theme was the tragedy of the greatness and decline of 
their city—the only dignified part of a barbarous, totally irrelevant 
world, an island of sense that emerged from the ocean of nonsense 
and then was gradually swallowed back into it. A god who would 
use his enemies as the rod to chastise his people into obedience 
to their covenant with him; who would finally despair of that 
covenant in its original form, and embark upon the great work of 
redemption by a roundabout way, through the Gentiles—such 
a god no Greek mind could ever have imagined. Still less could 
he have been the god of any of the non-white civilizations, which 
generally understand salvation as the path to a mystical union of 
love that burns away the suffering experienced in life by the 
individual. 

Hence the Marxist message of salvation through and in history 
is typically in the Judeo-Christian tradition, where history is 
related to ultimate meaning, decision, and destiny. The propo- 
sition that history is related to meaning, positive or negative, is 
not the result of scientific investigation but the premise on which 
such investigation is based. This premise, however, is so com- 
pletely taken for granted by Marxists that they never wonder 
about it or question it. It is not dogma to them, but what science 
calls an axiom: a proposition that precedes reasoning, makes it 
possible, and appears to need no proof because the inquiring mind 
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finds it among the supposedly natural elements of its thinking. 
It is not the epistemologist but the student of intellectual history 
who challenges the axiomatic validity of the Marxist premise. 

The Marxist does not simply relate history to meaning. He 
finds meaning fully realized or “materialized” in the process of 
history, which he sees as developing from the primitive, quasi- 
instinctive realization of man’s life in the community, through 
the different stages of self-alienation by private property—which 
is, at the same time, the unfolding of the rationa! faculties in 
the service of private property—to the resolution of the drama in 
the full self-realization of man on the basis of rational collectivism. 
It makes little difference whether we call this process the dialectical 
growth of meaning through history—thus claiming rationality 
for the process as a whole and derivative rationality for each stage 
of it—or describe it as a strictly causal, morally blind sequence of 
events, following one another “with the strictness of natural law” 
(of which historical law is a part), and then say that history 
“jumps,” in the transition from the last cause to the last effect, 
“from the realm of necessity to the realm of liberty,” that is, from 
meaninglessness to meaning. In either case we are confronted by 
the question of the origin of meaning in history, the origin of a 
causally necessary process which happens to lead to mankind's 
salvation from all its ills—to the final, full, and enduring realiza- 
tion of the true meaning of man’s life. 

A causally necessary process which culminates in this supreme 
moral effect cannot be the result of mere chance; it has been 
planned that way, as the whole that it is and for the sake of the 
moral goal. The objective was implanted in the first set of con- 
ditions from which the process started and in the law of motion 
under which it started; another final objective would have re- 
quired another initial arrangement to lead to a different goal 
with equal causal strictness. Just as Marx predicted the com- 
munist future as the inescapable outcome of the capitalist trans- 
formation, so a Marxist in feudal times could have predicted 
the same final result as the outcome of the capitalism which would 
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have to supersede feudalism. We control the effect by controlling 
the cause, and further back the cause of the cause, in infinite 
regression. 

It is true that Hegel, who claimed to decipher God's design, 
conceded to human limitedness that it can look ahead by only 
one step, and that the final denouement can be predicted only 
from the vantage point of the last stage but one; as he put it, the 
owl of Minerva begins to fly only at dusk. For in Hegel the 
process is not thought of as causally necessary and scientifically 
controllable; it is not materialistic. And Marx, proudly an- 
nouncing that he had reversed Hegel—merely reversed him, we 
may say—thereby took over this element of Hegel's thought, as 
he did the others. In both cases the growth of the human mind 
is part, the essential part, of the dialectical history, and becomes 
the decisive instrument in its final step. But the pattern of the 
dialectic, whether or not discovered late, has been at work all the 
time, in dialectical materialism more than in dialectical idealism; 
and if the human mind is necessarily late in discovering and 
appropriating it, the mystery or miracle of its origin and opera- 
tion is thereby only reinforced. How was the law of the dialectic 
instituted? That question is what sometimes caused Marx, the 
Hegelian, to call himself an agnostic rather than an atheist. He 
was too good a thinker not to realize that the problem was 
unsolved. 

Engels, less profound and still more presuming, ‘‘solved” the 
problem by “discovering” a law according to which matter pro- 
duces its own form. This was obviously a purely verbal solution, 
dictated by the logical necessity for eliminating from his ma- 
terialistic systerh the principle of form; indeed, it was a quasi- 
solution, for it merely replaced the problem of the principle of 
form by the still more mysterious problem of how form can be 
produced by matter. But these weaknesses of Engels’ doctrine 
proved to be no obstacle to incorporating it in the official Soviet 
philosophy; on the contrary, the more mysterious or dogmatic 
or even absurd it was, the more it appealed to the yearning in 
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man’s soul for something which could command his awe and 


reverence, and in which he himself could be a humble partner. 
Nor should it be overlooked that this psychological effect is 
far from being limited to Marxist scholars. It also operates, dimly 
and vaguely, in the minds of all true believers, who can under- 
stand the absurd no more than the scholars, but take it for 
granted because they believe that the scholars do understand it— 
a strange but effective form of credo quia absurdum. 


Ik 


We turn now from the form to the content of the process. Ac- 
cording to Marxism, salvation issues from the growth of industry. 
Human work remained technologically individual throughout 
many ages, but large-scale industry now collectivizes it and thereby 
collectivizes the experiences, aspirations, and minds of the workers 
who are at the base of the ever-widening industrial pyramid. 
In the upper part of the pyramid, on the other hand, the or- 
ganizing principle of private property is emasculated, losing its 
age-old significance as ownership of personal things—tools and 
workshop, plow and field, home and garden, factory and manorial 
estate—is superseded by functionalized, formalized, depersonalized 
ownership in securities, industrial stocks and bonds, apartments, 
and mortgages, which have commercial but no personal value. 
This development, described by Marx, Hilferding, Berle and 
Means, Schumpeter, and others, makes it easier for the effective 
control of property to become concentrated in the hands of men or 
groups who do not actually own it—thus further emasculating the 
meaning of ‘‘private property.’ Finally, the private, piecemeal 
management of separate properties becomes spectacularly inop- 
erative during an economic crisis, for then it clashes with the grow- 
ing machinery’s ever more urgent need for overall regulation and 
integration, that is, for unified planned management. It is at 
this point that economic development converges with social de- 
velopment, the growth of the proletarian class, in number and 
weight, legalizing and completing the collective nature of man 
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and society in the proletarian dictatorship after the social 


revolution. 

What is thereby achieved is that the distortion of perspective 
and the corruption of vision which inevitably go with private 
property are overcome; the new man, partner in a worldwide en- 


terprise both as co-owner and as co-worker, understands what no 
private owner can understand: that there is no private avenue to 
his private welfare, but only the avenue through the welfare of 
everybody else; that individual aspirations must be merged in 
the common interest; that spontaneity and differentiation contain 
the germs of “contradiction” and must be eliminated by col- 
.lective rationality and homogeneity. The particular and its per- 
sonalized spontaneity disappears; it is absorbed in the universal. 
In the greatest figures of individuation, men like Leonardo and 
Goethe, the universal is absorbed in the particular, the person is 
enlarged to reflect in his individual form the whole world. In 
Marxism the rationalist extinction of the particular in the uni- 
versal assures the extinction of “contradiction” and guarantees 
the frictionless operation of the worldwide social process. In 
other words, rationality and goodness coincide in the concept of 
man's life as social process. In this light the new man of the 
proletarian utopia is the man who, instead of an individual mind, 
has in himself the collective mind; this by definition ensures peace 
and harmony forever and solves the problem of history. When 
this point is combined with the preceding point on method, the 
solution emerges with the inexorable necessity of dialectical 
causality from the prearranged process of history. 

The moral interpretation of history, as taken over by Marxism, 
via Hegel, from traditional religion, divides history into three 
periods: a golden age of primitive innocence and undeveloped 
faculties; the age of alienation of man from man and of man 
from himself through private property; and the final age of the 
self-realization of man and all his fully developed faculties. The 
age of history in the strict sense—of dialectical conflict, change, 
and advance—is, of course, the second period, although Marx 
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himself, looking at this period from the vantage point of the 
goal, designated it as prehistory. The motor power that drives 
man through this age of alienation is the craftiness which accrues 
to him, perfecting his skill, his intelligence, and finally his science 
in the service of private property. Thus the real problem is 
how private property originated in the world of primitive in- 
nocence, to corrupt the original goodness of man and thereby start 
him on his dual career of creativeness and destructiveness. 

All this exactly parallels the Biblical story of the Fall, and 
the ensuing statement that it was Cain, not Abel, who became 
the builder of cities and the founder of handicrafts. There is 
not much difference between saying with Marxism that this is 
a world of injustice and exploitation, and saying with the Bible 
that it is a fallen world. But the Biblical interpretation of human 
sin as disobedience of God is at least plausible, though it is 
not an explanation of the mystery, whereas the Fall is neither 
explained nor made plausible by the materialistic Marxist story 
of the world of primitive innocence giving birth to the private 
property which disrupts it. 

More important in Marxism than the analysis of the origin of 
sin is the analysis of its nature and its end. ‘The initial parallel 
between the Marxist and the Biblical versions is striking. Both 
in the Old and the New Testaments the word “injustice” is. 
frequently used, and the difference from Marxism is chiefly that 
the word means something more comprehensive and profound 
in its religious use, where the core of the concept is disobedience 
of God and the social behavior is a consequence and manifestation, 
than in the purely moral-social use by Marxism. In any case an 
analysis of the world as ruled by injustice cannot be objected to 
by Christians in priiciple. This is especially true since even the 
New Testament puts the case in unmistakably sociological terms, 
for example when it says that a camel can more easily go through 
a needle’s eye than a rich man can enter the Kingdom of God 
(Matthew 19:24), because a man’s heart will be where his treasure 
is (Matthew 6:12)—thus referring to the corruption of the mind 
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and will by sociological factors precisely as Marx does—not to 
mention such passages as Mary's Magnificat (Luke 1:52-53) or the 
Epistle to St. James 5:4. The power of social institutions over 
the souls of the men living in them is nothing strange to Biblical 
realism. 

The difference, however, between the authentic religious di- 
mension of the Biblical “injustice” and the purely social dimension 
of the Marxist “‘injustice’’ cannot fail to have practical conse- 
quences. According to Marx, private property, whose origin re- 
mains, in logical terms, a mystery, is the seat and source of 
injustice. As the progressive, rational usefulness of private prop- 
erty culminates, and exhausts itself, in the introduction of large- 
scale industry, whose consistent organization is beyond its reach, 
private property becomes irrational as well as unjust. It is 
significant that injustice is finally overcome not because it is 
injustice but because it also becomes irrationality. It follows that 
the final rational organization is also just, indeed restores 
justice on a higher plane. The two coincide because private 
property develops the means to economic wellbeing only grop- 
ingly and piecemeal, and has to abdicate when the very operation 
of developed means to wellbeing requires generalization of well- 
being. At that point economic rationality becomes dependent on 
social justice; in other words, social justice becomes powerful and 
victorious when economic rationality, for its own sake, demands 
it. Until that moment social justice—or equality, if we use it in 
the Marxist sense—is impotent.* No one can doubt the truth 
8On the technical level of institutions, the communist proposition is that 
planning for crisis-proof industrial stability, through changing proportions of 
production and exchange in the sphere of capital goods, presupposes social equality 
and homogeneity. This proposition is fundamental to the communist anticipation 
of an approaching collapse in the Western world. The proposition was first 
blasted by the Marxist economist Rudolf Hilferding, in his Finanzkapital (1910), 
where he pointed out that what he termed a capitalistic “general cartel” could 
establish industrial stability without proletarian homogeneity. [I have elsewhere 
discussed at greater length the Marxist confusion on this point. Clarification 
here is of considerable importance in the defense of democracy not only against 


communism but also against the echo of communist propositions in the writings 
of Hayek and Roepke, who constantly reiterate that controls can only be 
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in this construction of the general relationship between social 
justice and economic expediency. 

But this is also the point at which the narrowness of the 
Marxist conception asserts itself adversely. In the underlying 
materialism, spiritual principles appear exclusively in institutional 
forms or reflect them. Communist property is distinguished 
from private property by being beyond the dialectical change, be- 
cause there is no more inherent conflict when all become one, 
that is, when the particular is extinguished in the homogeneous 
universal. In the Marxist utopia this union is not a process of 
mystical love, as it frequently is in Oriental religious speculation, 
and sometimes in Christian speculation, but is the result of 
rational progress in economic expediency and efficiency. This 
is the Marxist “proof” for the end of the dialectic—a sociological 
proof in line with the logic of materialism.* Translated into 
human terms it means that, as private property was the cause of 
alienation (even though it was indispensable as the vessel of the 
historical dialectic and progress), so now communist property 
is the guarantee of peace and harmony forever.® 

At this point the parallel with Biblical teachings ends. Im- 
mediately following the Bible's awesome words about the needle’s 
eye there is a brief exchange (Matthew 19:25) which makes it 
clear that everyone is comparable to the rich young man, 


totalitarian and must necessarily lead to totalitarianism. This is far from saying, 
of course, that Hayek and Roepke may not teach us worthwhile things. But the 
same is true of the Marxist criticism and also of the fascist criticism, such as 


Spengler’s. 

4 Again there is an auxiliary “proof” on the technical level to support the general 
proposition. It is the prediction that the technique of administration would be- 
come so simplified by mechanical devices as to dispense with specialized training 
for higher bureaucratic functions in production and government, and produce a 
really homogeneous society through the homogeneity of mechanized functions. And 
again this institutional argument does not stand the test of historical experience. 

5 Properly speaking, the idea of justice, which assumes the existence of rights 
belonging to different persons and groups, is no longer applicable under conditions 
of the collective, the higher unit in which they have been absorbed. Christian 
love, by contrast, does not extinguish the person, but fortifies and completes him 
and his liberty. Hence justice is always an integral part of Christian love. See 
Freedom and Order (cited above). 
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for everyone has some mundane treasure which controls and 
distorts his mind and will (Matthew 6:12); or, in sociological 
terms, there is no institution without inherent temptation, moral 
danger, and corrupting influence, none without a vested interest 
of one kind or another. That is why there is, according to the 
New Testament, no moral or rational way to salvation, and man 
is entirely dependent on God's loving grace. The New Testament 
naturally contents itself with the religious principle, whose nega- 
tive implication is the judgment that institutions, however in- 
dispensable for man’s life in this world, can never bring him 
salvation. The application of this religious principle to concrete 
sociological situations is simple enough, however, and appears, 
consciously or unconsciously, in any critical analysis of institu- 
tions, including the Church itself. But what matters here is the 
application of the religious principle to communist property, pre- 
cisely because communist property is declared to be exempt from 
the verdict, with the corollary that religion is obsolescent. 
Communist property is the property of the proletarian collective, 
which has no natural organs through which to think, will, or act. 
Every group of men singles out some of its members to act as 
its functionaries or representatives; so does the proletarian collec- 
tive, but with a multiplied intensity corresponding to its multi- 
plied density and power over its members. The “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” is not, as many have believed and some still 
believe it should be, a dictatorship of the many, which would be a 
contradiction in terms; as a dictatorship, it must be dictatorship 
by a very few (even though they supposedly rule in the name of 
the many, whose thought and will they have, as it were, absorbed 
into their own), with a huge administrative apparatus at their dis- 
posal to provide them with information for their decisions and 
to carry out the decisions promptly and accurately. That is, there 
is a steep gradation of power, from the dazzling heights at the 
top down through the lower echelons, none of which is without 
some modest prestige value, some real authority to tell others 
what to do, and perhaps even a slightly higher income than that 
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of the common citizen. ‘These small distinctions reflect, in a 
modest way, the splendor of the top ranks, and make the in- 
cumbents feel that they are partners in the gigantic venture. 
In short, the dictatorship of the proletariat substitutes for private 
property another form of power over men and things which is 
new and different, but is no less conspicuous sociologically and 
psychologically; accordingly, it cannot fail to establish its own 
vested interests and personal and group ambitions. 

This result is logically necessary from the definition of the 
collective, which is supposed to be in dictatorial control. In 
other words, the Soviet dictatorship does not represent a betrayal 
of the Marxist program by Lenin or Stalin; its character has al- 
ways been implicit in the Marxist program itself. If the char- 
acteristic features of Marxist dictatorship were not evident before 
Lenin and Stalin came to power, this was simply because they 
were the first who were called upon to translate the program from 
the phraseology of intellectuals and the utopia of prophecy into 
the hard language of power. The fact that the phraseology was 
used (in the name of Marx and Engels) to oppose the Bolshevist 
line of action, both outside and inside Russia—used by such 
distinguished Marxists as Rosa Luxemburg and later Trotsky— 
is more than natural among intellectuals, but does not refute 
the argument. The fact that the social democrats, beginning from 
the later period of Karl Kautsky himself, ignored and suppressed 
the entire doctrine of the dictatorship—even though no positive 
doctrine of liberty filled the gap, since they continued to stress 
the economic phases of the Marxist system—confirms the collec- 
tive implications of the original Marxist doctrine. Sociologically, 
then, the system culminates in a hierarchy of unchecked and un- 
inhibited power. 

Marxism itself would never admit this. It is prevented from 
doing so by its definition of power as derived from private prop- 
erty alone. Under capitalism a non-owner, such as a highly- 
placed executive, is simply a lackey of private property, and 
whatever power he may hold or abuse reflects the power of private 
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ownership, in the name of which he functions. By definition, 
then, where there is no private property there is no power that 
can be abused, for the functionaries of the collective, not owning 
anything privately, are members of the collective like everyone 
else and are personally interested only in adding to their own 
welfare by increasing the productivity and welfare of all. The 
extraordinary naivete of communist reasoning on this point, which 
contrasts so strikingly with its sharp-eyed (though unfair) realism 
in analyzing the non-communist world, is the naivete of a purely 
economic interpretation of history. Such an interpretation sees 
power only as a means to private property, rather than the other 
way round. In the latter view, private property is but one among 
various roads to power; it carries psychological as well as material 
benefits and may be sought for any one or more of many motives, 
such as achievement, enjoyment, vanity, or humiliation of others. 
Even in purely economic terms the communist reasoning is un- 
tenable, when we consider that the high officials and functionaries 
of a collectivist order receive various material perquisites in 
addition to salary. In any economic interpretation of human 
motives such perquisites to office are far from irrelevant in ex- 
plaining the private interest in obtaining and keeping govern- 
mental positions. 

Vested interest is unavoidable in any structure of power, and 
becomes more inevitable as power grows unchecked for dogmatic 
reasons. Once dogma has equated private interest with private 


property, however, the proposition that the austere Soviet rulers 
are not rulers at all, because they are not private owners or 
responsible to private owners, is a powerful support to the 
ideological structure which props up the worship and quasi- 
deification of these rulers as pure vessels of light in a still-dark 


world. 
Ill 


The role of the communist party, its significance, its responsibility, 
its dignity, its claim to exclusive power, cannot be overempha- 
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sized.* For who is to decide where the interest of the working 
class lies and what should be done to protect it? As a collective, 
the proletarian class must develop its own dictatorial organs to 
ascertain and interpret its class interest. But this is less than 
half of the Marxist argument. The original purpose of a crude 
economic interpretation of history may be called democratic, in 
the sense that it regards social and political programs as arising 
out of the experiences and natural aspirations of the common 
people in their daily lives, as opposed to idealistic in the sense 
that idealism regards the history of the common people as de- 
termined by the products of mental processes inaccessible to them. 
The expectation that the working class will be raised to the 
position of an overwhelming majority supports the point. But 
Marx himself found it necessary to add a considerable measure of 
aristocratic idealism to this democratic materialism, as in his 
doctrine that the laborers by themselves would never achieve any- 
thing but a primitive “trade unionism” which would find its 
objectives within the pale of capitalism—some “crumbs from 
the table of the rich’ —and that the workers must therefore be 
taught to understand their socialist mission in history by the 
socialist party, their “‘vanguard.” 

The materialistic economic basis of the Marxist system of 
thought is not, of course, destroyed by this doctrine, since the 
socialist party can educate the workers only by taking their ex- 
periences, the hopelessness of all their aspirations within capital- 
ism, as the starting point of their education; mere theoretical in- 
struction would achieve as little today as it did in the past, when 


exploitation and misery always tended to make men revolutionists 
but the absence of a collectivized existence and a collectivized 


pattern of work made it impossible to establish a socialist com- 
munity. The point is, however, that even today socialism can 
never be achieved without a difficult and far-sighted interpreta- 
tion of the experiences of the workers; they must learn that they 
can realize their natural aspirations only by pursuing their unified 


6 See “Marxism and Underdeveloped Countries” (cited above). 
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class interest beyond capitalism, because their ‘trade unionism,” 


a junior partnership in dying capitalism, could never survive its 
death. But a conception of a completely changed world requires 
a high degree of abstract, constructive thinking, and cannot be 
developed spontaneously by untrained minds. Thus the indis- 
pensable strategic task of “correctly” explaining to the workers 
their “‘real’”’ class interest, as opposed to their merely empirical in- 
terest in trade unionism, devolves on the Marxist party. 

The socialist or communist party of the phase before the 
seizure of power becomes the dictatorial group after the seizure 
of power, but the relation between this group and the working 
class is unchanged. The empirical proletarian class interest 
is not translated directly into proletarian class action, but appears 
only in its purified, elongated, idealized form, of which the com- 
munist party is in charge. Hence the proletarian class interest 
is not an empirical sociological category; no one can even pretend 
that it is found in the real proletarians; it is admittedly a “‘cor- 
rected” interpretation of the empirical reality. It is not a theory 
which would be measured against or modified or refuted by 
reality; in its admitted conflict with a direct unpurified socio- 
logical reality it is the reality which is overruled, and the theory 
which emerges unrefuted and irrefutable. The workers will 
accept it as the “correct” interpretation of their interests once 
they are adequately educated; but its truth does not depend on 
this belated approval, and hence is not affected if approval is 
withheld, temporarily or permanently, by unenlightened, stupid, 
or treasonable workers. The empirical test is never accepted as 
final; unfavorable facts are always explained as merely a regrettable 
time lag. In due course empirical reality will confirm the an- 
ticipated theory regarding it, and meanwhile political action must 
proceed on the basis of truth rather than of reality. The commu- 
nist party is thus the priestly caste bearing the holy flame and 
watching over the purity of the faith. The faith is grounded in 
common experience but transcends it, leading into the clear light 
of necessity in which supposedly inexorable trends of sociological 
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transformation, even though delayed in their effect, merge with 
the final objective long taught by the theory. 

Non-believers will naturally find it hard to accept a sociological 
theory superior in principle to the reality which it is to explain. 
Instead, they will give a sociological interpretation to the claims 
of the Marxist intelligentsia itself. What claims to be the ad- 
ministration of the final truth about society to a hesitant working 
class and a refractory world is, in more sober language, the highly 
ingenious, highly pretentious rationalization of the group interest 
of this intelligentsia. Their moral, political, social, and even 
economic ambitions are established beyond criticism, and they 
claim that the world, in order to be saved, must by whatever 
means be made over to them, the trustees of truth and of the 
future. They would unite in their own hands all political and 
economic power, receiving only modest wealth for their private 
use. They would exert this unlimited power in the interest of 
the proletariat, as they understand it; but the proletariat would 
not appoint them and would not be able to recall them. To 
assert that this doctrine expresses proletarian class’ interest, as 


the Marxist intelligentsia in naive self-admiration does, is less 
than accurate. But at least Marxism is frank about the role as- 


signed to these guardians. 

The rule of the guardians is theocracy. The classical form of 
succession in theocracy is the law of “apostolic succession,” signify- 
ing that the Lord of the Church handed the key to his first 
apostle, from whose hands it has passed into those of his successors 
down the ages. (The pope does not, of course, appoint his suc- 
cessor; this would elevate him to a rank equal to that of his Lord. 
The teaching is that the election of the pope by the cardinals, who 
themselves are appointed by the pope or his predecessor, is guided 
by the Holy Ghost.) There is no official law of succession in the 
Soviet Union, of course, because this would conflict with the 
elaborately staged elections, and in general with the democratic 
trimmings of the constitution. The succession must appear to 
be on a strictly rational basis. The right people, however, al- 
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ways happen to be elected. Marxists might say that this outcome, 
while it is not provided for in the Soviet constitution, is entirely 
rational because the guardians of the class interest must and do see 
to it that no unworthy person is elected. Accordingly, the only 
agencies permitted to nominate candidates for election are those 
controlled in various ways by the communist party and its afhiliates; 
or nominations are “planted,” as private suggestions to individual 
voters, who are only too glad to appear as initiators of a popular 
motion. The elections invariably confirm these choices. 

But the really decisive positions are those in the leadership of 
the communist party, and these are not filled by elections; the 
party was organized from the top down along strictly bureaucratic 
—that is, military—lines by Lenin himself, as far back as 1903. 
For many years of his rule, Stalin himself was officially nothing 
but the secretary of the communist party, remote even from the 
party members, let alone the voters. He was appointed to official 
positions in the government and the army only many years after 
he had been acclaimed as the man nearest to Lenin and Lenin's 
personal choice to succeed him. Whether he actually was may 
remain in doubt, but it is irrelevant for the present issue; what 
matters is the assertion that he was, that is, the claim to inspired 
leadership by virtue of apostolic succession. 

It follows that Stalin's dictatorship, contrary to popular belief 
in this country, was not a personal one; his whims and “intuitions” 
were not the law of the land as Hitler’s were. Stalin’s rule was 
rather the dictatorship of a sacred book through its priests or, in 
the official ideology, the rule of reason as evolved through the 
ages and finally incorporated in a learned treatise by its authorized 
interpreters. That is, the dictator must adhere to strict rules and 
pursue a specific objective; he himself believes in the rules and the 
objective, and thinks in the categories taugnt by them. But he 
cannot change them even if he wishes to, because he is not alone; 
he has powerful co-dictators—Marx, Engels, and Lenin—and can- 
not, without grave risk to himself and to the entire structure of 
power, run into open conflict with their learned spokesmen. 
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Whatever he does must be related to the doctrine and justified 
in terms of it; although interpretation is elastic regarding any 
intermediate questions, it is fixed where the supreme principle 
is concerned. The dictatorship of the proletariat, as long as the 
proletariat is not considered mature enough to understand its own 
real interest, is dictatorship by the Marxist intelligentsia, and in 
view of the nature of their doctrine it assumes the form of 


theocracy. 
IV 


Only one objection, it seems to me, might be raised against this 
interpretation: the suggestion that the Soviet Union may rep- 
resent a form of caesaropapism rather than a theocracy. Caesaro- 
papism has been traditional in Russia since the end of the 
Byzantine empire; the fact that Moscow, after the fall of Byzantium 
io the infidels, accepted the designation (offered by the monk 
Philotheus) of “the third Rome and the second Byzantium’ made 
the continuity official. The distinction between theocracy and 
caesaropapism is, of course, not sharp; it depends on whether the 
spiritual authority or the political authority appears to have been 
originally constitutive of the power in question. Judea at the 
time of the lawgivers and judges was unmistakably theocratic; 
Byzantium was caesaropapist because it was the Emperor who 
christianized his dominions in the attempt to consolidate them, 
and reflected his own supreme authority on the Metropolitan, the 
head of the Eastern church. But by this test, too, the theocratic 
nature of the rule of Lenin and Stalin appears indisputable if 
we accept the definition of the communist party as the moral 
guardian of the working class, and observe how the two men 
led in the articulation and codification (including the vulgariza- 
tion) of the atheist faith. The reverent adulation which greeted 
their every utterance is further proof. 

It does not appear at all impossible, however, that the Soviet 
Union may again cross the thin line from Marxist theocracy to 
Russian caesaropapism, for the state church is now firmly estab- 
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lished and the main qualification for leadership in a difficult 
world is political rather than doctrinal. 

Finally, it is irrelevant to the interpretation given here whether 
the Soviet rulers did or did not tolerate the Christian church 
during various phases of their regime; their attitude has been a 
mere matter of changing strategy, not one of principle. The 
principle remains the same: the counterreligion is irreconcilably 
hostile to the religion. But changes in strategy are dictated by 
dialectical changes in the situation. Because Christianity is re- 
garded as representing and sanctioning the worst form of man’s 
alienation from himself—his submission to heteronomous, ir- 
rational rule—it must be fought tooth and nail as long as aliena- 
tion persists in the ultimately determining economic substratum 
of society, that is, alienation in the form of private property. 
Religion, symbolizing as it does man’s dependence on a power 
beyond his reach, is viewed as the strongest bulwark of private 
property. But as the economic foundation of atheism, common 
property, is securely laid and built upon, collective man seizes 
power over every phase of his own life, thus proving to himself 
his complete autonomy, and the ideological superstructure of 
private property, religious heteronomy, is deprived of support 
and is sure to collapse in due course. As man saves himself here 
and now, he learns that there is no God on whom his salvation 
depends. Thus religion can be tolerated as a transitional pastime 
for immature children, in the same category as folk dancing and 
the much-vaunted ethnical autonomy—which no longer count. 
The concession means nothing to the government and a great 
deal to the people; it removes friction and strengthens the belief 
in the government's wisdom and benevolence. It even taps the 
source of political loyalty that exists in the Byzantine Christian 
tradition itself—providing, of course, that the reestablished church 
is unquestionably loyal, as there can be ‘no doubt that it is. 

On the other hand, this implies that there must be unrelenting 
hostility to the Roman Catholic church, which is not only out- 
side the Soviet’s territorial jurisdiction, but claims for itself spirit- 
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ual jurisdiction over many millions of persons in the Soviet orbit 
—a claim that is insufferable to a totalitarian government. For 
it means that the Roman Catholic church incorporates anew 
the anti-totalitarian, anti-materialistic claim of spiritual supremacy 
which the great popes of the Middle Ages raised and defended 
against both Greek and German emperors, and which—whether 
or not it has been abused by the Roman church herself, as by 
her Protestant derivatives—has become the unique inheritance of 
Western nations in contradistinction to the Eastern tradition of 
caesaropapism. From caesaropapism to theocracy is not far. Marx- 
ism, anti-religious in intention, becomes pseudo-religious in es- 
sence and counterreligious in form; and, being materialistic, it 
embodies itself in atheist theocracy. 





PUBLIC HOUSING: A CRITIQUE AND 
A PROPOSAL 


BY MORTON 5S. BARATZ' 


I. is now more than sixteen years since Franklin Roosevelt saw 
“one-third of a nation ill-housed."” In the intervening period 
hundreds of public housing projects have been constructed under 
the auspices of the federal government, and state and local gov- 
ernments as well. Nevertheless, public housing programs remain 
under attack, not only by the “vested interests’’—realtors, land- 
lords, and private builders—but also by persons less intimately 
affected. In cities large and small during 1952 public housing 
projects were submitted to general referendums, and in a large 
number of communities the projects were rejected by clear major- 
ities of the voters. The program of the federal government, 
authorized by the Congress in 1949 to proceed at the rate of 135,- 
ooo housing units per year for six years, was reduced to 35,000 
for fiscal 1953—and escaped by a narrow margin being cut to 
5,000. It is noteworthy, too, that no responsible official in the 
new Administration mentioned public housing in more than 
perfunctory terms, either during the campaign or during the Ad- 
ministration’s first months in power. 

The resistance of the building industry and allied services to 
public housing is easy to understand. But why should groups 
in the community with no financial stake in residential construc- 
tion be so opposed? There seem to be several factors, of which 
three are specially relevant. First, there is a widespread resent- 
ment against “‘paying someone else’s rent.” The notion of 

11 am indebted to William J. McKinstry and James Tobin of Yale University for 


their criticisms and suggestions. They are not, of course, responsible for any errors 
in my reasoning, nor do they necessarily agree with my policy recommendations. 
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“rugged individualism” remains a powerful influence on men’s 
convictions, if not on all their actions. Second, there is a prevalent 
feeling (not totally unfounded) that public projects are being 
occupied by families who do not belong there, whose incomes 
are more than adequate to enable them to pay for privately owned 
quarters. This complaint is related to the first, since the critics 
profess sympathy for the plight of the “poor,” but contempt for 
those who “take advantage of a good thing.” Third, the fear of 
“socialism” continues to attract new recruits for the opposition. 

The case in support of public housing has tended to become 
more elegant with the passage of time. In their essence the argu- 
ments are substantially these. First, the residential construction 
industry is typified by small firms, still utilizing handicraft tech- 
niques; housing, as a result, is characterized by high costs per 
unit of output and high prices. Second, the persisting inequality 
in the distribution of income and wealth compels some families 
to forgo adequate shelter. Their incomes are not sufficiently 
high to enable them to buy housing of a good quality. These 
low-income families must, therefore, accept accommodations in 
“substandard” dwellings, that is, in the least desirable. Since the 
rents of these buildings are relatively low, the owners have little 
incentive to maintain them. The buildings deteriorate gradually, 
developing into the blighted areas and slums which deface our 
great urban areas. Third, the community must thus provide 
standard housing for those in need or it must suffer the costs of 
the poor health, juvenile delinquency, social tensions, and so on, 
which flourish in the slums. Public housing is essentially an 
effort to increase the welfare of some persons in society, without 
at the same time injuring the welfare of others. In this fashion 
the general wellbeing is raised. 

Even ardent advocates of public housing concede that the 
present program conflicts with individual freedom of choice— 


itself an important aspect of maximum welfare. Public housing 
amounts to a subsidy to certain persons in the form of goods 
rather than money. It reflects a general feeling in the community 
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that individuals in need of better housing could not, even if 
they had the requisite income, be relied upon to buy it. Such 
housing is provided for them by society, although this represents 
a restriction on the freedom of choice of the families who ac- 
cept subsidies—a limitation on their freedom to spend their in- 


comes as they see fit. 

This intrusion upon freedom of choice is not, of course, with- 
out precedent. Compulsory education is a notable case in point. 
But, as I shall point out, public housing programs may result in 
a more serious interference with freedom of choice than has been 
recognized to date by students of the “housing problem.” There 
is evidence, moreover, that public housing programs may be in- 
consistent with the long-run interest of our society in a growing 
output of goods and services. 

These assertions are not idly made. They are the outgrowth 
of careful observation and reflection during more than four years 
of service as the unpaid Chairman (formerly vice-Chairman) of 
the Housing Authority of the City of New London, Connecticut. 
Much of the discussion which follows is based on that experience. 
But conversations with other housing officials, in and out of Con- 
necticut, have indicated to me that the problems I have raised 
are national, not local, in scope. 

My argument revolves around these two points: first, the market 
for shelter has been divided in half, necessitating an elaborate 
and cumbersome system of rationing in one segment of the 
market; and second, the administration of the rationing system 
has adversely affected incentives to work and has contributed to 
a reduction in the size of the labor force. 


II 


The housing market is at present divided into two reasonably 
distinct parts. On the one hand, private ‘andlords and builders 
are providing modern facilities for families earning roughly $6000 
or more per year (though the minimum figure varies in different 
parts of the country). On the other hand, federally subsidized 
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projects are serving families earning an average of $3500 per year 
or less. In a few states, including Connecticut, there are state- 
aided programs designed to accommodate families with incomes 
too low to enable them to purchase private accommodations, but 
too high to qualify them for admission into the low-rental public 
projects. 

To assure that rentals are kept within the ability of tenants to 
pay, it is necessary for public housing officials to establish a 
strict system of price control. Rentals in federally subsidized 
projects currently average around $35 per month for four rooms 
(not including utilities); in the “self-supporting” moderate-rental 
projects in Connecticut they average $52 per month; and in 
equivalent private housing, despite wide variations from city to 
city, they average $go-$100 per month. Enforcement of the 
established prices requires that the local housing authority de- 
lineate clearly what income groups qualify to enter the projects. 
Moreover, a system of rationing must be devised to apportion the 
available apartments among the eligible applicants. 

The rules established by housing officials administering the 
moderate rental program in Connecticut are illustrations of the 
problem. Eligible families are defined as those, with incomes not 
in excess of $3500 per year, plus an allowance of $300 per year 
for each dependent. This means that a man and his wife, with 
two children, may be admitted to a public project if their com- 
bined gross income does not exceed $3500 plus $600, or $4100. 
The applicant family must, furthermore, have been resident im 
Connecticut for at least two years immediately before the applica- 
tion. In most cities the local housing authorities have imposed 
an additional rule that the tenants must have been residents of 
the city for one or two years (as the case may be) immediately 
preceding their admission to occupancy. The statutes provide 
that veterans of World War II must receive priority. Finally, 
there is a strong possibility that the Connecticut law will be 
amended to exclude “‘subversives’’ (as defined by the Attorney 
General of the United States) from all state-aided projects, just 
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as they are already excluded from federally subsidized develop- 
ments. 

Although these broad restrictions help to reduce the number 
of potential occupants for a given housing project, there has been in 
most cities a persistent excess of applicants over accommodations. 
Each local authority has been compelled to elaborate its ration- 
ing system. None is more intricate than in my own authority. 

Initially, there is a provision that so long as the number of ap- 
plicants exceeds the number of vacancies, citizens of New London 
shall be given preference. All applicants are then classified ac- 
cording to the urgency of their need, top priority being given to 
families who show written proof that they are under eviction 
notice from their present landlords. There are further classifica- 
tions for families living under “extreme hardship’ —‘‘doubled up” 
with another family, or in other difficult conditions—each classi- 
fication carrying a consecutively lower priority. Finally, a serious 
attempt is made to deal with each application according to the 
length of time it has been on file. 

A lifelong resident of New London who was a veteran of World 
War II, who is under notice of eviction, and who has been awaiting 
admission for, say, a year, is still not assured of a place in the 
project. His credit record is investigated as a precaution against 
delinquency in rental payments. A paid employee of the author- 
ity will inspect the applicant’s present quarters to assure that if 
he is admitted he will maintain the authority's property. ‘The 
applicant must submit to the authority his income tax statement 
of the previous year, as evidence that his gross income is within 
the amount allowable. He must sign a waiver permitting the 
authority to inquire of his employer as to his current earnings. 
And he must swear before a notary public that all of the state- 
ments on his application form are correct and that he will report 
immediately any changes in his income or family composition. 
Finally, he must agree to file with the authority at any time, upon 
demand, a new statement of his.income, backed by, clear evidence. 

This complex arrangement seemingly shuts out any possibility 
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either that unqualified families will gain admission or that apart- 
ments will not be rationed with even-handed justice among those 
qualified. Yet a variety of administrative decisions are necessary 
to carry out the rules. Consider some of these questions, each of 
which my authority has had to deal with in recent months. 

Are servicemen—of whom there are many in New London— 
to be admitted? (They are not, unless they or their wives were 
permanent residents in the recent past and intend to be in the 
future.) If a man once lived in New London but was compelled 
by the housing shortage to move to a neighboring town, is he 
eligible if he works here? (Yes, provided he does not live more 
than twelve miles from New London.) If an employer requires 
one of our tenants to work overtime, are the overtime earnings 
included in the computation of his allowable income? (Yes, 
though this is a sore point in cities where there has been much 
defense-plant activity in recent months.) What income figures 
shall be demanded of self-employed persons—what their gross 
receipts were, or what they reported to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue? (This is still unresolved.) 

This system of rationing is workable despite the difficult 
borderline cases that constantly crop up. But the system raises 
some fundamental issues. All too frequently the rules compel 
heads of families to choose between perjury and adequate shelter 
for their wives and children; too often they decide to perjure 
themselves. In enforcing the regulations, local housing commis- 
sioners are steadily invading the privacy of their tenants. An 
increasing number of applicants awaiting occupancy are becom- 
ing “‘tale-bearers” against present tenants, in the (unfounded) 
hope that their own applications will be accepted more quickly. 
Though my own authority has been singularly free of political 
pressures exerted in the interests of a favored few, there are many 
evidences that housing commissioners elsewhere have not been 
so fortunate. 

To assure that public housing developments are made avail- 
able to persons within a stated income group, it has been necessary 
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to establish rules for continued occupancy. ‘Typically, the regu- 
lations provide that a family may maintain residence in a project 
as long as its gross income is no more than 20 percent above the 
income allowed at entrance. A family of four, for instance, 
could be admitted with an income of $4100 per year. It could 
remain in occupancy as long as its income did not exceed $4100 
plus 20 percent of $4100, or a total of $4920. The continued- 
occupancy provision is intended, of course, to permit gradual 
accretions to income over time without requiring the family to 
withdraw from the public project. 

Under almost any conditions other than steadily rising levels 
of income, the 20 percent increase should be sufficient for the 
needs of most tenants. When income and employment are 
steadily rising, however, the increase in earnings will soon exceed 
the 20 percent permitted. In one of our projects in New London, 
27 families out of a total of 142 admitted they were ‘“‘over-income”’ 
in 1951. There are several reasons for this. First, remobilization 
has brought an increased demand for labor, rising wage rates, and 
substantial overtime work. Second, the tenants of public housing 
projects are typically between ages 25 and 40, the years during 
which the earnings of industrial and commercial employees tend 
to rise most rapidly; this tendency is accelerated during a period 
of expanding employment. Third, it is from this age group that 
most of the married women in the work force are drawn. During 
periods of expansion in the economy the demand for female work- 
ers increases, affording women an opportunity to supplement the 
family earnings. 

What happens when a family’s income exceeds the maximum 
allowable for continued occupancy? The family may attempt to 
hide the facts, preferring perjury and the threat of heavy penalties 
to the loss of its home. This has happened in my own authority 
more often than I like to admit, but much less frequently than 
my critics insist. 

If the family admits that its income is higher than that allowed, 
it has little choice but to buy a home. Not only may purchase 
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be less expensive than renting from a private landlord, but there 
are few landlords owning desirable facilities who will accept 
families with young children. For most ex-tenants of public 
projects the purchase of a home has necessitated the assumption 
of financial commitments heavier than their current or future 
prospects of income safely allow. Moreover, to the extent that a 
family is “compelled” to buy a house, there is an important in- 
terference with freedom of choice, since a substantial number of 
families prefer to rent rather than own property. 

Another option is for the wife to withdraw from the labor 
force, thereby lowering the family income so that it is within the 
maximum allowable. This is a harsh alternative, since the com- 
bined incomes of husband and wife are generally just sufficient 
to permit them a small amount of luxury. Slicing the income by 
a half, or even by a third, may reduce the family to a virtual 
subsistence level. The loss to society may be greater. On the as- 
sumption that the nation as a whole is better off as increasing 
amounts of goods and services are produced, withdrawals from the 
labor force when demand for all available skills is high are, of 
course, inconsistent with maximum welfare. Moreover, the ele- 
ments of compulsion that are involved represent a further re- 
striction on freedom of choice. (It must be admitted that free 
choice and increasing output may come into conflict with one 
another if a worker freely chooses to work less.) 

The same reasoning applies if a man refuses promotions, over- 
time work, and better job opportunities rather than vacate his 
apartment in a public housing project. While there is no-way 
to determine how widespread this sort of thing is, hard experience 
tells me that it happens. To the extent that it does, it borders 
on tragedy for the man himself and reduces the wellbeing of the 
nation as a whole. 

I am not prepared to argue that these “social costs” of the 
rationing system offset in whole or even in large part the benefits 
of public housing. Such a conclusion involves, among other 
things, making comparisons that are not valid. I submit, how- 
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ever, that the disadvantages of rationing housing units in public 
projects are sufficiently great to warrant some serious rethinking 
about our methods for providing high-quality housing for those 
who are unable to buy it. 

The incompatibility of the housing laws with prevailing con- 
ditions in the economy is understandable, simply because the 
laws were drafted during a period of general economic depression. 
When incomes are low and unemployment widespread, it is not 
vital that incentives to work be left unimpaired, or that care be 
exercised to remove impediments that might prevent a steady 
expansion in the size of the labor force. At such a time there is 
certainly no fear that incomes will rise so rapidly as to strain 
the system whereby the available homes are rationed. In short, 
the most efficient use of productive resources is of only subsidiary 
importance in a period when the fundamental need is to raise the 
level of national income and employment. Public housing can, 
indeed, be a major contributor to a general business revival. 
What better way is there than public housing, it was argued+in 
the thirties, to provide better homes at low rents and, con- 
currently, to “prime the pump’? 

There is no longer an emergency like that of the thirties. 
Quite the contrary, there is a possibility that the American 
economy is faced with a continuing threat of inflation, to last 
as long as the international situation remains tense. Even if in- 
flationary tendencies moderate or come to an end in the system 
as a whole, the outlook for housing in the near future favors a 
large-scale effort toward extricating ourselves from the present 
unhappy situation. Much of the demand for homes, pent up 
during World War II, has been satisfied as a result of seven years 
of residential construction at the rate of more than one million 
houses per year. The rate of family formation, moreover, is 
beginning to decline—a reflection of the low birth rate during 
the depression years. In other words, from now until the “war 
babies” reach marriageable age there is likely to be an overall 
lessening of the pressure on the supply of housing. It is during 
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this hiatus that we will be offered an excellent opportunity to 
subject our housing policies to painstaking review and revision. 


Ill 


It cannot be truthfully denied that the existing housing statutes 
have made possible a signal improvement in the living standards 
of a great many low-income families. Can these gains be preserved 
and extended simply by eliminating the objectionable aspects 
of the laws? Specifically, should the limitations on family income 
be deleted, thereby eradicating the principal reason for the 
rationing arrangements? As a critic of an earlier formulation of 
my views has put it: “The criticism about evicting people as 
their incomes rise exists not because the housers want it that 
way—they agree the program needs correction—but because the 
real estate interests insist on the income limits policy.” 

There is little need to analyze the rather naive implication that 
“anti-social” pressure groups are solely responsible for the income 
provisions in the housing laws. While it is true that the “real 
estate interests” have been vociferous advocates of income maxima, 
it is also true that they have opposed staunchly the whole con- 
cept of public housing. In addition, it is a fact that a large and 
growing group of citizens are opposed to making publicly owned 
housing units available to families who can afford to rent privately 
owned dwellings. There seems little question that a decisive 
majority of voters would resist any effort to allow local housing 
authorities to compete directly with private landlords for tenants, 
no matter how high any family’s earnings. 

It can be argued, of course, that the only solution to the 
“housing problem” is to allow a governmental agency to compete 
openly with the private sector of the housing industry. One could 
go even further and propose chat the housing industry be nation- 
alized. Logical arguments can be constructed to defend both 
propositions. I hold neither view, primarily because I feel that 
the same ends can be achieved while still leaving to the private 
builder the full responsibility for erecting the homes of the nation. 
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One of the important justifications for public housing is that 
private industry does not provide adequate shelter for all those 
who need it. This is another way of saying that the market 
price for “‘standard”’ shelter has been bid up beyond the ability 
of many families to pay. The ultimate solution of the housing 
problem must therefore be an increase in the supply of homes, 
relative to the demand. For it is a settled principle that an 
increase in the quantity of a commodity offered for sale, demand 
remaining substantially the same, will bring about lower prices. 

It has been argued on the basis of this reasoning that govern- 
mental rent ceilings should be abolished. Rents and prices of 
new homes would rise at first, impersonally rationing all available 
dwelling space among the buyers according to their desire for 
good accommodations and their ability to pay for them. But over 
time, the higher prices and rents would stimulate construction 
of new homes, whereupon prices and rents would begin to decline. 

As a long-run solution to the housing problem this proposal 
has much to recommend it. In fact, it does not go far enough. 
Why not also require that all levels of government cease direct 
intervention in the housing market? This implies the cessation 
of further construction of public housing projects as well as the 
abolition of rent controls, thereby freeing relatively scarce labor 
and materials for private use. Furthermore, housing projects 
now owned and operated by local housing authorities should be 
sold to the highest bidder, just as government-owned war plants 
were disposed of after World War II. Government activities 
should be confined to insurance of housing loans and to the 
provision of a secondary mortgage market, since both programs 
have assisted demonstrably in maintaining a high level of new 
residential construction activity. 

This proposal overcomes the difficulties created by a system 
of rationing by administrative decision. The division of the 
available supply of homes is left to an impersonal market mecha- 
nism. The initial rise in rents will provide a powerful stimulus 
to new construction and to the conversion into rental properties 
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of many houses now withheld from the market. The real ques- 
tion is whether rents will ever be depressed to a level which is 
within the capacity of the lowest income groups to pay. Cat the 
costs of construction, maintenance, amortization, and taxes be 
reduced relative to the incomes of the least productive members 
of society? Past experience, while not an infallible guide, offers 
only mild grounds for hope on this score. 

If costs put a “floor” under rents, some method must be found 
to take care of low-income families. This can be done through 
a system of subsidies. State governments, with federal aid if 
necessary, would make cash payments to all families unable to 
rent adequate housing, the amounts paid representing the differ- 
ence between each family’s ability to pay and what is demanded 
by the owners of the dwelling units. Recipients of the “rental 
allowances” would be free to rent space from a landlord of their 
own choice, consistent with the financial limitations put upon 
them by the amount of their “earned incomes” plus their subsidy. 
To assure, however, that the subsidized families did not choose 
to live in slum areas for whatever personal reasons, state and local 
governments would assist private developers in the clearance of 
slums. In this way the “alternative” of living in areas of very low 
rents would be removed. The tenant would have no choice 
but to use his full rental allowance to obtain decent housing. 

If any part of this scheme is unusual, it is the cash subsidy, 
generally unpopular as a policy measure in the United States. 
The same effect could be achieved, of course, by remission in 
whole or in part of the income tax obligations of the families 
affected. In any case the program of rental allowances as pro- 
posed above is virtually identical with the system long utilized 
in the armed services, an arrangement under which military 
personnel receive a rental or quarters allowance scaled according 
to their rank or grade. The difference here is that the allowance 
would decrease as the family income increased. 

I do not represent my plan as flawless. There would un- 
doubtedly be technical problems to overcome in determining the 
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“going” rental for decent housing in different cities. And this 
determination must be made if total outlays on subsidies are to 
be minimized. Even more important, the scheme necessitates 
some sort of ‘‘means test” to ascertain which families are entitled 
to subsidies and in what amount. This not only would create a 
sizable administrative chore, but also would entail an unfortunate 
invasion of personal privacy. Since there appears no feasible 
way of circumventing the means test, it must be accounted as 
one of the “costs” of the proposal. 

The advantages of the subsidy plan far outweigh the disad- 
vantages. The elaborate rationing systems of the type now used 
in public housing projects would be abolished. The proposal 
preserves almost unimpaired the freedom of choice of individuals. 
It should not require public outlays much in excess of the sub- 
sidies now being paid to support the low rental charges in public 


housing projects. And as new construction continues to result 


in declining prices and rents, the expenditures on subsidies should 
diminish. The plan provides for the clearance of slums, a pro- 
gram which gives cities more commercially useful land, while 
at the same time it reduces the costs of fire and police protection, 
public health, and so on. Finally, adoption of the proposal should 
still forever the complaints of private builders and realtors that 
the federal government is slowly nationalizing the housing 
industry. 





ASPECTS OF THE THEORIES OF 
W. 1. THOMAS 


BY EDMUND H. VOLKART 


I. THE December, 1952, issue of Social Research there appeared 
an article by Gisela J. Hinkle, entitled ‘““The ‘Four Wishes’ in 
Thomas’ Theory of Social Change.” This article took issue with 
some recent interpretations of the thought of W. I. Thomas, 
and presented other views which, in Dr. Hinkle’s opinion, more 
accurately represent Thomas’ theories and the forces that helped 
to shape them. For this reason the article should be of interest 
to all those concerned with contemporary social psychological 
theory and its historical background. 

Four major points in the article, however, raise questions of 
historical fact and interpretation that are worthy of more extended 
consideration. In very brief formulation these four points are 


as follows. 


First, Thomas’ writings, published over approximately four 
decades, have a fundamental unity given them “by his persistent 
interest in the problem of social change” (p. 464).! 

Second, throughout his works, Thomas’ theory of social change 
was one of “internal dynamics’’ and never one of “external 
dynamics” (p. 483). 

Third, although Thomas used various terms to label his con- 


a” 46 


ceptions of internal dynamics (for example, “wishes,” “attitudes,” 
“values,” or “fields of values’), his basic theory involved “man’s 
inherent goal-oriented tendencies” (p. 483). 

Fourth, Thomas “formulated the four wishes through indirect 
Freudian influences, and . . . this concept resembles the psycho- 
analytic concept of ‘wish’”’ (p. 480). 

The present paper will discuss these points and attempt to 
clarify some of the issues involved. 


1 Page references are to Social Research. vol. 19, no. 4 (December 19532). 
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Dr. Hinkle states that Thomas had a uniform interest in social 
change and evolution, which appeared first in Sex and Society, 
published in 1907, and ending with his last work, Primitive Be- 
havior, published in 1937. For example, she says that “the basic 
problem of the famous Polish peasant research was that of evolu- 
tion” (p. 466), and that ‘Social change was likewise the ultimate 
concern... in The Child in America (1927) (p. 467). Par- 
ticular research problems—immigration, delinquency, the mal- 
adjusted child—she regards as ‘‘specific manifestations of social 
change” (p. 467), which is the “single, basic problem” pervading 
all of Thomas’ works (p. 483). These contentions are documented 
by references to all of Thomas’ major books and citations from 
them. 

One immediately wishes that this analysis had been carried 
further. That Thomas was interested in social change is beyond 
dispute, but the meaning of this fact is by no means clear. Was 
he interested in social change for its own sake, or because it pro- 
vided a useful context for understanding other phenomena? If 
the latter was the case, which did he consider more important: 
social change per se, or the phenomena which it illuminated? 
Again, was Thomas’ interest in social change absolutely uniform, 
or did it vary in emphasis—being now in the foreground, now 
in the background? In the Source Book for Social Origins, for 
example (1909), was not the concept of “social evolution” more 
in evidence than was the case in The Child in America (1927) or 
in Primitive Behavior (1937)? 

Dr. Hinkle does not pursue these lines of thought, and all we 
are told, basically, is that if we look closely through Thomas’ 
writings we can find indications of his interes: in social change 
in all of them. The presence of such an interest, however, does 
not necessarily signify that this, and this alone, was the concept 
with which Thomas was fundamentally concerned. In interpret- 
ing another person’s thought, the mere presence or absence of 
certain words or ideas may be unimportant compared to the de- 
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gree or amount of emphasis and attention given to these ideas. 
In short, what criteria permit us to isolate the fundamental 
problem pervading Thomas’ work—-or for that matter, the work 
of any other writer? 

Perhaps the major point at issue, however, is that of categoriza- 
tion. Dr. Hinkle has fastened on the category of “social change” 
as the one that unifies Thomas’ writings. The category of ‘social 
behavior,” used by the present writer in a recent volume,’ is 
disputed by Dr. Hinkle, who regards it as the “superimposition 
of an extraneous problem on Thomas’ works in such a way that 
emphasis is directed away from the actual, unifying problem of 
social change” (p. 465). This view suggests that a fundamental 
opposition exists between the categories “social change” and 
“social behavior’’—that is, that they are somehow mutually ex- 
clusive. But this is hardly the case. Social change is not a thing 
in itself, something apart from social behavior. It is a label we 
attach to certain aspects of behavior, such as modifications of 
attitudes, departures from social norms, or the spatial movements 
of populations. Anyone who is concerned with social change must 
necessarily be concerned also with social behavior, but the former 
category is by no means coterminous with, nor does it exhaust, the 
latter. 

In this connection it may even be suggested that one of Thomas’ 
enduring contributions to the social sciences lay in his endeavor 
to reduce vague terms to behavioral phenomena. ‘Social change,” 
“personality,” * and the like were, for him, simply different modes 
of conceptualizing behavior. For example, he said in 1917: “We 
live in an entirely new world, unique, without parallel in history. 
History has not helped us. It cannot help us because we do not 
understand it . . . We must first understand the past from the 
present. We must view the present as behavior, We must 


2 Edmund H. Volkart, ed., Social Behavior and Personality: Contributions of W. I. 
Thomas to Theory and Social Research (New York 1951). 

8 Thomas once remarked, “I am also interested in the exclusion of the term 
‘personality,’ and using the term ‘behavior.’” See Proceedings: Second Colloquium 
on Personality Investigation (Baltimore 1930) p. 129. 
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establish by scientific procedure the laws of behavior, and then 
the past will have its meaning and make its contribution’’* (italics 


inserted). 

This view of Thomas’ does not neglect social change, nor does 
it alter the fact that he was interested in the behavorial phenomena 
thus labeled. It does, however, help to place that interest in 
the broader context of a science of human behavior—a science 
concerned with the stable, recurrent elements of behavior as well 
as with the more dynamic elements. Perhaps it is significant, 
in this connection, that Thomas several times listed “changes in 
cultural situations’ as only one of five sets of factors to be 
studied in problems of individual and group adjustment—that 
is, in problems of behavior.® 

Thomas’ interest in social change is undisputed, but merely to 
assert this, without further elucidation, is not particularly en- 
lightening. Lacking such clarification, Dr. Hinkle’s first thesis 
appears to be an example of misplaced concreteness. 


The second thesis of Dr. Hinkle’s article is that Thomas’ theory 
of social change was consistently one of “internal dynamics.” 
Assuming for the rest of the discussion in this paper that the 
terms “‘change’ and ‘behavior’ may be interchanged without 
undue violation of meaning, this thesis is summarized in the 
following words: ‘““Thus it may be concluded that, in Thomas’ 
theory, as long as human nature and life exist there must be 
wishes—-or call them attitudes and values, or fields of values— 
which are the cultural manifestations of man’s inherent goal- 
oriented tendencies. It is this goal-orientedness of man which 
is the ultimate source for social and personal evolution ... At 
no time . . . did Thomas propound a theory of change in which 

4W. I. Thomas, “The Persistence of Primary-Group Norms in Present-Day Society 


and their Influence in our Educational System,” in H. S. Jennings et al., Suggestions 
of Modern Science Concerning Education (New York 1917). See also Volkart, op. 


cit., p. $7. 
5 Volkart, op. cit., pp. gg-100, 317. 
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the dynamic mechanism was an external one . . . Throughout 
his works, Thomas’ theory of social change was one of internal 
dynamics” (p. 483). 

What is meant, in these sentences, by the phrases ‘internal 
dynamics” and “external dynamics’? Apparently the former in 
cludes motives of all kinds, learned as well as unlearned, while 
the latter refers to contextual factors in behavior—social and 
cultural situations. If this is their meaning, Thomas did indeed 
show a consistent interest in “internal dynamics.” For example, 
we have his oft-repeated statement that personal documents or 
life histories are indispensable materials for the behavior sciences; 
in addition to their hypothesis-forming value, such documents can 
also reveal inner states, needs, attitudes, goals, and the like. And 
as late as 1939 Thomas maintained that “psychological sets and 
tendencies to act’’ (internal dynamics) are necessary data for 
social science.® 

But granting all this, the important questions are not the 


presence or absence in Thomas’ writings of an interest in internal 
dynamics, but the relationship between these dynamics and _ be- 


havior, and the way in which such relationships must be studied. 
From this standpoint, Thomas’ writings take on a different aspect 
from the one suggested by Dr. Hinkle. It is one thing to say 
that Thomas never lost interest in “internal dynamics,” and quite 
another to say that he was committed to the view that social 
behavior and change can be understood only in terms of internal, 
intra-psychic forces. The statement that the “‘goal-orientedness 
of man . . . is the ultimate source for social and_ personal 
evolution” thus requires considerable clarification. Does it mean 
merely that all human behavior is purposive? That purposes, 
or goals, are ‘constants’ of human nature, unaffected by the 
social and cultural environment? What relations obtain between 
social norms and values and ‘“‘man’s inherent goal-oriented tend- 

6H. Blumer, An Appraisal of Thomas and Znaniechi’s “The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America” (Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 44, New York 1939) 


p. 83. 
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encies’? These questions are not pursued in the paper under 
discussion. 

Dr. Hinkle also writes that Thomas ‘‘always found the source 
of the dynamics and direction of change to lie in the tendencies of 
human nature to pursue goals” (p. 483). Yet in the introduction 
to the Source Book for Social Origins (1909) Thomas wrote 
that the “social process is a complex, and cannot be interpreted 
by any single phrase.” * And in his 1927 presidential address to 
the American Sociological Society he said: “In approaching the 
problems of behavior it is possible to emphasize—to have in the 
focus of attention for working purposes—either the attitude, 
the value, or the situation . . . Any one of these standpoints 
will involve all the others, since they together constitute a pro- 
cess.""* Finally, in 1939, Thomas said of the “wish” and the 
“value” that he thought of them as in a process, “neither of 
them preceding.” ® 

In the light of these statements and others, it is difficult to see 
how Thomas’ theories can be reduced to any single “source’’ of 
behavior and particularly to characterizations of “human nature.” 
Here again, the point is not to deny Thomas’ interest in internal 
dynamics, but to place that interest in a wider context. He did 
not neglect physiological and constitutional factors in behavior, 
nor did he overlook the importance of learned and unlearned 
tendencies to act; but these, together with social and cultural 
factors, became for him aspects of the “‘total situation.” 

This point of view—that internal personal forces are in constant 
interaction with external social ones, in an on-going process— 
apparently led Thomas to reconsider the methods of social science. 
In the decade 1920—1930 he seems to have arrived at the method- 
ological position that it is unprofitable to assume the character 
of “internal dynamics” and work from there, as had been the 
case with the instinctivists and the “socia) forces’ school. Rather, 


7 Volkart, op. ctt., p. 216. 
8 Ibid., p. 60. 
® Blumer, op. cit., p. 172. 
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the task of social science had become one of analyzing the known— 
that is, behavior in observable situations—in order to comprehend 
all the factors involved. That he regarded this as a methodological 
problem, rather than one of positive theory, is best indicated by 
the following statements, made in 1927: 


The traditional interpretations of behavior have worked from 
this approach and with these data. Focussing on “instincts,” 
“consciousness,” “original nature,” they attempted to explain why 
the organism behaves in given ways in view of its internal nature 
and structure, and the attempt has led to a great deal of con- 
troversy and much confusion. . . 


We are not anxious to discourage behavior studies from the 
standpoint of the mechanisms of the organism . . . The hypotheses 
should be as many as possible and for this purpose the data of 
the “inner environment,” the unlearned and learned “attitudes,” 
“norms,” “values,” “goals,” etc., are useful... But if we take 
a social situation . . . where a child is placed at birth in his 
mother’s arms, and trace the reactions of both for a period of 
time, we shall find that measurable interpretations can be made 
in terms of the behavior expressions but not in terms of the 
behavior mechanisms . . . (italics in the original). 


After describing briefly some of the possible behavior reactions 
between mother and child, Thomas goes on to make the following 


pertinent observations: 


It will be seen that it has been possible . . . to interpret the 
child’s behavior somewhat successfully from either of the two 
standpoints, that of “original nature,” or that of “situation,” 
but if we should continue the attempt to interpret his behavior 
in terms of “original nature” we should have to fall back on the 
pseudo-instincts . . . and to assume differences in constitution, 
in blood chemistry, in the operation of endocrine organs, in the 
preponderance of this or that “instinct” and we should run into 
endless speculations . . . These speculations formed he content 
of the older psychological, sociological and educational literature. 
The behavioristic or situational approach, on the other hand, 


10 W. I. Thomas and Dorothy S. Thomas, The Child in America (New York 1928), 
quoted in Volkart, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 
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ignores or minimizes instincts and original nature and studies 
behavior reactions and habit formation in a great variety of 
situations comparatively. It assumes that whatever can be learned 
about original nature will be revealed in its reactions to these 


various situations . . .14 


These citations are relevant to the point raised by Dr. Hinkle, 
for they indicate the extent to which Thomas was concerned 
with the methodology of behavior study, and the extent to which 
his conceptualizations were related to methodological considera- 
tions. Moreover, they strongly suggest that instead of being com- 
mitted to a theory of either internal or external dynamics, Thomas 
saw the task of social science as that of isolating and weighing 
the influence of both. 

In these terms it seems unnecessarily “‘particularistic’”’ to ascribe 
to Thomas a theory of “internal dynamics” only. A more reason- 
able statement might be that he was interested in knowing how 
the relationships between internal tendencies and external situa- 
tions impose limiting conditions on human behavior. 


Il 


The third thesis of Dr. Hinkle’s article is that despite changes 
in terminology, Thomas’ theory of internal dynamics involved 
“man's inherent goal-oriented tendencies.” It is summarized as 
follows: “In The Unconscious (1927) . . . Thomas appears to 
reject the notion of the four wishes . . . But while the concept 
as such was avoided in this work, and thereafter, the mechanisms 
to which the wishes had reference as the causes of social change 
were not modified. The basic notion of social change as the 
product of conflicting qualities of human nature was not altered” 
(p. 480). 

In view of the discussion in the preceding section, this thesis 
will not require extensive analysis (for example, some doubt is 
certainly cast on the last sentence of the quotation by the com- 


11 [bid., pp. 73-74- 
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ments above).'* The general thesis and this quotation in par- 
ticular, however, raise some important questions regarding con- 
ceptualization in social science. It has frequently happened that 
different terms have been attached to the same idea, just as the 
same term has been attached to different ideas. ‘The words “‘in- 
stitution” and “function” have been used, for example, in many 
different ways by social scientists. In the present case, Dr. Hinkle 
apparently takes the position that although Thomas’ terminology 
shifted from time to time, his basic concept of internal dynamics 
remained fundamentally the same. The assumption is that he 
had a clear and consistent exposition of internal dynamics in his 
various works; but is this assumption based on the facts? 

The problem of internal dynamics in Thomas’ theory can be 
considered from two standpoints. First, did he use the words 
“wishes,” “‘attitudes,” “desires,” and the like to label “real” 
mechanisms or processes of human nature, or did he regard these 
words as convenient fictions or constructs? Second, were these 
terms used to refer to learned or unlearned reactions? If his ex- 
position of internal dynamics was reasonably consistent in both 
these respects, Dr. Hinkle’s thesis may be tenable; if not, the 
thesis requires further explanation. Which is the case? 

In The Unadjusted Girl (1923), which contains what is per- 
haps Thomas’ clearest statement of the “wishes,” he appears to 
have linked these wishes in some sense with the organism. Thus 
he wrote that they are ‘forces which impel to action,” and that 
they ‘“‘correspond in general with the nervous mechanism.”” They 
are ‘the motor element, the starting point of activity.” '* These 
phrases suggest that the ‘“‘wishes” are labels for organic forces, 
actual mechanisms possessed by human beings as part of their 
native endowment. 

But Thomas did not hold this position consistently. In 1926 


12 See also Viola Klein, The Feminine Character (New York 1948) p. 159. Dr. 
Klein notes that Thomas did not “oversimplify the relation of the individual to 
society,” and that to him “personality is the outcome of a long process of interaction 
between social factors and a highly plastic original nature.” 

18 Volkart, op. cit., pp. 121, 143-44. 
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he referred to the term “wishes’’ as ‘‘a convenience in seeing 
how experiences arrange themselves and come into conflict . . .” 
and in 1938 he said, ‘““They are not four wishes; they are four 
fields, regions within which the wishes fall.”** He also stated: 
“I regard my formulation [of the wishes] as a very suggestive 
scheme to show that the satisfactions men desire (excitement, 
change, safety, security, affection, distinction, etc.) may be rudely 
classified. ‘That has some importance for interpretation but it 
would be unprofitable to specify what attitudes, values, and 
wishes are reflected in each and all of the concrete acts of be- 
havior examined.” © In short, although Thomas once used his 
terms to indicate ‘mechanisms,’ he later regarded them as ‘‘con- 
structs” or convenient categories for classifying experience. 

The same inconsistency is found as to whether the ‘wishes’ 
are learned or unlearned behavior tendencies. To the extent that 
Thomas once thought of them as “built in” the organism, they 
must be considered as unlearned, given at birth. Yet in 1927, 
in his article, “The Configurations of Personality,’ the referents 
of the term “wishes” are now labeled “classes of values,” cor- 
responding “partly with instinctive or unlearned action tendencies 
and partly with learned or conditioned tendencies.” 7° 

The point is that if Thomas himself was unclear and incon- 
sistent about his basic idea of internal dynamics, it is difficult 
to see how anyone else can positively state that “the mechanisms 
to which the wishes had reference as the causes of social change 
were not modified” (p. 480). Certainly Thomas’ writings reveal 
a sensitivity to what Dr. Hinkle calls “universal strivings’” (p. 481) 
and the “tendencies of human nature to pursue goals” (p. 483), 
but there still remains the problem of clarifying ‘‘the mechanisms 
to which the wishes had reference” (p. 480). No definition of 
these “mechanisms” can be found either in Thomas’ writings or 
in Dr. Hinkle’s article—which is scarcely surprising, in the light 

14 Ibid., p. 144, note 12. 


15 Blumer, op. cit., pp. 172-73. 
16 Volkart, op. cit., p. 195. 
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of the fact that we still have no completely satisfactory theory of 
human motivation.’? 


IV 


Dr. Hinkle’s last thesis is that Thomas ‘formulated the four 
wishes through indirect Freudian influences, and . . . this con- 
cept resembles the psychoanalytical concept of ‘wish.’ ” 

This thesis is presented and documented as follows. First, 
Freud’s formulation of the “wish,” and his use of that term, was 
known in America by 1913 through the writings of Holt and 
through Brill’s translation; second, the first formulation of 
Thomas’ “four wishes” appeared in the first volume of The Polish 
Peasant in 1918; third, Park and Burgess—with Thomas’ im- 
plicit approval—related his wishes to psychoanalytic theory in 
their Introduction to the Science of Sociology (1924); and fourth, 
Znaniecki is quoted as recalling that Thomas wanted to use the 
term ‘“‘wish’’ after becoming familiar with Freudian ideas. 

Undoubtedly there is some truth in these contentions. Thomas 
may not have become a genuine apostle of Freudian thought, 
but he was certainly familiar with it, and certainly before 1920. 
What this means, however, is not clear, partly because of con- 
flicting testimony and partly because matters of terminology have 
not been clearly separated from matters of basic conceptualization. 
These will be discussed below, but first we must consider a ques- 
tion of historical fact. 

Dr. Hinkle states (pp. 472, 476) that the four wishes first 
appeared in the opening volume of The Polish Peasant and that 
their classification was ‘‘amended” in the third volume. Actually, 
the first formulation of the “wishes” (labeled ‘‘desires’’) is found 
in an article published in 1917."* Here, as throughout The Polish 


17 See M. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology (New York 1948), especially 


pp- 14 ff. . 
18 Thomas, “The Persistence of Primary-Group Norms . . .” (cited above, note 
4). In this article Thomas does not refer to Freud, but does mention, in connection 


with his “desires,” the work of Watson and Thorndike. See also Volkart, op. ctt., 
pp. 111-15. 
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Peasant, the term ‘‘desire’’ is equated in meaning with the term 
“wish.” The latter is used exclusively for the first time in The 
Unadjusted Girl (1g23), and “‘desire’’ does not reappear in 
Thomas’ writings after this book. Thus “desires” and “wishes” 
were used interchangeably for several years before ‘Thomas 
settled on the latter term, and, granting the appearance of the 
Freudian “wish” in America in 1913 and thereafter, there was 
time for Thomas to adopt the term for his own use. 

This does not necessarily mean, however, that the basic idea 
had its origin in Freudian thought. Two lines of evidence sug- 
gest otherwise. In the first place, for several decades before 
Freud there had been a school of thought in American sociology 
that employed such concepts as ‘‘motives,” “interests,” “feelings,” 
and the like to account for human behavior.'® Thomas was un- 
doubtedly familiar with these concepts long before Freud appeared 
on the scene, and it seems fairly likely that his ‘desires’ and 
“wishes” represented—at least initially—another version of this 
“social forces” approach. 

In the second place, several of the ideas later summarized or 
described as ‘‘desires” or “‘wishes’’ can be found in writings by 
Thomas that antedate the introduction of Freudian thought to 
this country. For example, his ideas concerning curiosity, pursuit, 
and adventure, which were later embodied in the “wish for new 


experience,” are frequently mentioned in earlier writings, and 
the same is true to some extent of the ideas embodied in the 


“wish for recognition.” *° 

These two lines of evidence strongly suggest that the con- 
ceptual roots of Thomas’ four wishes are to be found in himself 
and in American sociological thought more readily than in Freud. 
They do not lend much confirmation to Dr. Hinkle’s statement, 
inferential though it is, that ‘the formulation of the four wishes 
was the result of familiarity with Freudianism” (p. 476). 

19 Cf. E. C. Hayes, “The ‘Social Forces’ Error,” in American Journal of Sociology, 


vol. 16 (March 1911) pp. 613-25. 
20 Volkart, op. cit., p. 121, note 5; p. 139, note g. 
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Finally, there is the matter of Thomas’ own testimony. Park 
and Burgess and Znaniecki apparently see a terminological, and 
perhaps a conceptual, relationship between the psychoanalytic 
wish and the four wishes of Thomas. Thomas himself, however, 
testifies differently. He has said that the “psychological con- 
cepts” used in The Polish Peasant (by which he apparently 
meant ‘‘attitudes” and “wishes’’) were evolved in a course that 
he had taught “six or seven years before this study was under- 
taken.” *! Moreover, he offered the following comment on the 
whole problem: “Some sociologists have assumed that I derived 
the idea of the wish from Freud, but in fact, I was using the term 
in about the year 1905, and before I had heard of Freud.” 
Perhaps such a statement does not resolve the conflict in testimony, 
but it does provide information that must be taken into account 
before a final judgment is made. 


This paper has presented the view that perhaps Dr. Hinkle’s 
interpretations of some of the theories of W. I. Thomas are un- 
necessarily narrow, that they overlook certain important con- 
siderations, and that further clarification is needed on some points 
if the merits of the argument are to be fully appreciated. In 
general, Dr. Hinkle seems to have underestimated the amount 


of personal evolution experienced by Thomas, and to have over- 
estimated the number of his fixed ideas. Nevertheless we should 
be grateful that she has presented us with such a challenging com- 
mentary and we may hope that from such differences of interpreta- 
tion there will emerge a more accurate conception of the course of 


social psychological theory. 


21 Blumer, op. cit., p. 173. 
22 Ibid., p. 132. 





THE GERMAN ARMY IN RETROSPECT 


Tuat a country’s king or president is also the commander in chief 
of its national army is the usual constitutional arrangement even 
today. But in modern times chiefs of state have rarely been actual 
military leaders. No one thinks of the Tudor, Stuart, or Hanoverian 
kings in England, or of Louis XIV, Louis XV, or Louis XVI in 
France's ancien régime, as leaders of their armies. One reason for the 
ineffectiveness of Louis XVI's well-intentioned efforts to abolish some 
of the privileges enjoyed by the French nobility was that he could not 
be sure of the army, all of whose actual leaders were members of the 
nobility. 

In Prussia, however, Frederick William I and Frederick the Great 
were the real leaders of their armies in peace and war, and the tradi- 
tion they had established was so strong that their weaker successors were 
also regarded as the actual army chiefs. William I, victor in 1864, 
1866, and 1870, was affectionately called the “soldier-king’” by the 
military. William II liked to present himself to the public eye on all 
suitable occasions, and on some unsuitable ones, in the role of actual 
commander, at least until war came; by that time he was mature 
enough to withdraw from the Caesarean stage. 

The absence of any pretense to military qualities in the first presi- 
dent of the Weimar Republic, Social Democrat Friedrich Ebert, 
became a source of constant embarrassment to both generals and 
soldiers in the ranks. When old Field Marshal von Hindenburg was 
elected to the presidency after Ebert’s death in 1925, this abnormality 
was gloriously ended, and every soldier felt at home once more. 
Paradoxically, Hindenburg’s election thus served to weaken the 
monarchial movement in Germany—as Walter H. Kaufmann has 
recently shown in his Monarchism in the Weimar Republic—pre- 
cisely because his soldierly qualities satisfied the yearning for a chief 
of state who was also a military leader; and Hindenburg was soon 
more popular than the exiled William. 

Hitler, ascending to power with Hindenburg’s blessing, lost no time 
in flattering army traditions by staging the symbolic wedding be- 
tween the “old” and the “new” Germany in a pompous military 
ceremony at Potsdam; and then began to rearm Germany in com- 
plete disregard of the Versailles Treaty and of all budgetary con- 
siderations. This impressed the officers’ corps generals so strongly 
that, after some hestitation, they accepted Hitler as a God-given in- 
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strument which they should use but not question. It was in char- 
acter that many came to accept him even more unconditionally after 
he had assumed, in 1938, not only indirect control over the armed 
forces, as chief of state, but also direct personal command. Without 
a chief of state who was their real commander, they had felt as if 
they were floating aimlessly in the dark; obedience to one man at 
the top could alone give concrete meaning to their traditional thinking 
in terms of military duty. 

The story of the relations between the German army and the 
National Socialists, from the Weimar Republic to the conquest of 
Poland in the first stage of World War II, has been traced by Telford 
Taylor in his recent book, Sword and Swastika,’ with meticulous care 
for every relevant detail. As an officer in the intelligence service of 
the United States Army during the conquest of Germany, and as 
chief of counsel for the prosecution of war criminals in the Nurem- 
berg trials, this distinguished lawyer has been able to collect more 
material on his subject than anybody else in or out of Germany. 

It has often been said of French anticlericalism that no Protestant 
can fully understand it; only a Catholic can entirely grasp what is 
involved when a man who is a Catholic, who lives and has grown up 
in a family of devout Catholics, fights Catholic clericalism in its in- 
fluence on political affairs. For the few Protestants in France such 
anticlericalism is natural; for a Catholic it requires a supreme effort 
to separate the elements of love and hatred, of approval and rejection. 

Likewise, it has often seemed to me that of all the many foes of 
German militarism, only German-born antimilitarists really know 
what they are talking about. For non-Germans, and especially for 
nationals of countries that have had to fight the German army in 
war, it is so entirely natural to be hostile to the German military 
that even pictures of men in German uniforms, of German army 
salutes and parade steps—not to speak of the old Pickelhaube—suffice 
to arouse ridicule, contempt, and hatred. With the German anti- 
militarist all this is different. He may have grown up with German 
officers among members of his family and among his friends. His 
grandfathers may have volunteered as high-school boys to fight against 
Napoleon I, his father against Napoleon III, and a dozen of his be- 
loved brothers, nephews, and cousins may have fought and died in 
German uniforms during the two world wars. That uniform has 
been the symbol of his own youthful patriotic experiences, pictures of 


1 Telford Taylor. Sword and Swastika: Generals and Nazis in the Third Reich 
New York: Simon and Schuster. 1952. xiii & 431 pp. $5. 
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men proudly attired in it have presented to him his country’s heroes, 
and their deeds and sacrifices have been part of the general folklore 
surrounding him, intermingled with memories of landscapes and 
songs. ‘Io separate approval and disapproval, admiration and ridicule, 
love and hatred, required from him a supreme effort that is alien to 
non-Germans. 

Having gone through this struggle early in my own life, as a critic of 
German militarism, I must confess that I opened General Taylor's book 
with some misgivings. expecting it to be unrealistic because of this 
natural tendency on the part of a non-German writer, when dealing 
with the German army, to draw caricatures rather than true-to-life 
pictures. ‘These misgivings grew when I discovered, preceding the 
text, several pages of pictures of persons and groups in German uniform 
that seemed by their mere appearance to appeal to ridicule and 
hatred. When I started reading, however, I was most favorably sur- 
prised. The book contains an extremely fair discussion of the relations 
between the army and the National Socialists. No other work presents 
such a coherent report on all the facts about the development of 
Hitler's power, and of German preparations for war, during the first 
eight years of the Nazi regime. In addition, Taylor supplies a running 
technical account of the changing organization of the German army 
during that period, including such telling details as the shifts in the 
order of rank in the seniority lists of the generals and the distribution 
of functions among the generals in the various war plans. Although 
such data are of less interest to the general reader, the accuracy with 
which they are presented suffices in itself to make the book indis- 
pensable for any type of historical research on the war. 

Among the many dramatic high points of the book is the chapter 
on the elimination in 1938 of Field Marshal von Blomberg—who 
had been Hitler's first minister of defense (1933-35), and subse- 
quently his first minister of war and commander in chief of all the 
armed forces—and the simultaneous removal of Colonel General von 
Fritsch, commander in chief of the army (since 1934). The widower 
Blomberg’s mésalliance with his secretary, whose moral past was being 
exposed in embarrassing disclosures, made it easy for his rivals Goering 
and Himmler to get rid of him with the emphatic support of the 
officers’ corps. In the case of Fritsch, however, who was a bachelor, 
the charge of homosexual offenses, which led to his removal, was 
soon proved false. It had been based on information received from 
an obscure individual, a “sordid and convicted blackmailer,” who 
had confused Fritsch, intentionally or unintentionally, with a man 
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of a similar name (Frisch), a retired cavalry captain. ‘Taylor does 
not take up the rumor, widely current, that Himmler, in preparing 
the case against Fritsch, concocted the false testimony himself. 

But this detail is less important than the fact that the fall of the 
two top leaders of the German army—the announcement of both 
dismissals was published on February 4, 1938—over moral issues that 
were fully accepted by the officers’ corps as adequate reasons for 
removing them, gave Hitler a welcome opportunity for establishing, 
directly under himself, an overall high command of the armed forces. 
It was placed under General Keitel, who served as a kind of overall 
chief of staff, and was supported by its own auxiliary staffs for opera- 
tions (Jodl), for intelligence (Canaris), for economics (Thomas), and 
for other functions. This overall command was superimposed over 
the three chiefs in command of the army (Brauchitsch), the navy 
(Raeder), and the air force (Goering), and their respective chiefs of 
staff, with Beck soon to be replaced by Halder as chief of staff of the 
army. ‘This arrangement was the logical completion of Hitler's 
cautiously pursued plan to subject the German armed forces directly 
and unconditionally to himself without destroying or splitting the 
ofhicers’ corps. The traditional yearning of the German army for a 
chief of state who was the real commander of the armed forces—an 
aspect of the situation which Taylor does not discuss in any particular 
detail—found its sad fulfillment in this new setup. 

An even greater drama, new aspects of which are likewise revealed 
by Taylor’s book, was the collapse, also in 1938, of the plots spun 
against Hitler's war plans by the two chiefs of staff of the army— 
Beck, and Halder after Beck’s resignation. Beck bombarded Brau- 
chitsch with memoranda and oral remonstrances from May to August, 
warning that if Hitler invaded Czechoslovakia the western front 
could not be held against French intervention. He proposed a 
coalition of the “better elements’ which, without touching Hitler's 
person, should meet the SS (Himmler’s men) and the radical party 
leaders head-on and reestablish “orderly conditions,” including peace 
with the church, free expression of opinion, and “Prussian cleanliness 
and simplicity.” General von Witzleben, commander of the Berlin 
troops, and Count Helldorf, Berlin police chief, were privy to the 
plan. Beck tried to engage the cooperation of the other generals. 
On August 4 all the commanding generals were convened by 
Brauchitsch at Beck’s request, and Beck read them a strong statement 
to the effect that the western front could not be held. General Adam, 
who was to command the German troops in the West, rose to Beck’s 
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support; even Brauchitsch indicated his agreement, and when Beck 
finally asked whether anyone held opposing views, none were expressed. 
General Kluge suggested that all the generals should resign if Hitler 
pushed matters to the point of war, but there were others who said 
that the decision on war and peace was the Fuehrer’s responsibility, 
and that the generals had to obey. Hitler, informed of Beck's warn- 
ings about the untenable defense of the West, though not told of 
Beck's plot, by-passed him from then on, and Beck resigned. 

Halder, succeeding Beck in mid-August, took up the proposed plot; 
indeed, he went even further than Beck by considering Hitler’s arrest 
or removal. He enlisted the cooperation of Witzleben, of Helldorf, 
and of the commander of the Potsdam infantry division, General 
von Brockdorf-Ahlefeld. ‘The latter’s troops were to seize the govern- 
ment buildings in Berlin, and Witzleben would establish a temporary 
military regime. These plans were all completed before the annual 
Nuremberg party rally on September 12. Faithful to Hitler and intoxi- 
cated by the Nuremberg show, General Jod! complained in his diary the 
following day that “the whole nation is behind the Fuehrer with the ex- 
ception of the leading generals of the Army.” By September 28, Taylor 
reports, “Halder and Witzleben decided the moment had come to 
strike” (p. 222). But at this very moment, Hitler’s triumph at 
Munich (September 29) removed the immediate danger of the war 
which the generals had felt would mean catastrophe for Germany; 
and Hitler's prestige soared to such heights—in the eyes of both the 
public and the army—that the plot collapsed. 

Taylor presents the facts of this great tragedy in the objective 
manner of a detached historian. But his concluding comment on 
the generals is nevertheless trenchant. They had planned a revolt, 
yes; but their decision had sprung, not from moral indignation 
either at Hitler’s regime in general or at his intention of attacking 
Czechoslovakia in particular, but from the realization that German 
defenses in the West were inadequate if France intervened. Taylor 
is obviously correct in stating that the army felt no moral inhibitions 
about the planned attack. To annex the Sudetenland, by a show of 
force if necessary, meant to them the “righting of a wrong,” and 
therefore a “just” war, to which they felt no objections provided it 
could be carried through successfully. This militaristic way of think- 
ing I abhor as much as Taylor does, but one cannot deny that it has 
unfortunately had many precedents in the history of many countries. 

Far more devastating is Taylor’s reproach that moral indignation 
over Hitler and the Nazi regime played no part in the generals’ de- 
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cisions. Yet this is saying too much. Moral objections to the Nazis 
were in fact widespread in army ranks even before enactment of the 
brutal anti-Semitic measures that followed at the end of the same 
year (the Nuremberg laws); and the fact that the outspoken argu- 
ments in official gatherings of the generals—with such ardent Nazis 
as General Reichenau present—treferred strictly to military matters 
does not prove that moral objections were not felt. Taylor’s own 
account shows that only a few generals in the meeting of August 4 
exhibited signs of sympathy or love for Hitler, and that none spoke 
out in favor of the Nazi party. And while his dramatic presentation 
is artfully directed toward the point he wants to make—the inglorious 
collapse of the revolt when Hitler returned from Munich crowned 
with his gigantic diplomatic victory—it is likely to arouse in the reader 
primarily a sense of witnessing an immense historical tragedy, and 
dismay that this triumph was granted Hitler by the Western powers 
at this crucial moment. After that blunder the collapse of the plot 
appears to have been inevitable—logically so, according to Taylor's 
brilliant analysis, in view of the popular enthusiasm and the army’s 
own approval of the resulting annexation of the Sudetenland without 
a war for which the army was not prepared. 

The army’s general pattern of thinking about “just wars” being 
what it was, there is nothing surprising in the fact, however regrettable, 
that army leaders cooperated willingly, and even eagerly, in preparing 
for a war against Poland in case a showdown became necessary to 
“right” another “wrong,” namely, the separation of Danzig and the 
Polish Corridor from Germany. But a great deal of new material 
came to light in the Nuremberg trials, and is lucidly set forth in 
Taylor’s book. The most repulsive feature of the army’s behavior 
was the way it allowed itself to be supplanted by the Himmler forces 
when the horrible plan for the mass extinction of Jews and Poles— 
to which the army itself was opposed—came to be carried out. Weakly 
demonstrating their disapproval, the responsible army leaders suc- 
cessively withdrew to the cheap line of retreat that at least the army 
itself should not be used for such deeds. They took no decisive action 
to prevent the atrocious genocide; although it is true that by that 
time only an active revolt could have brought success, they were 
satisfied to wash their own hands of responsibility. 

General Taylor says in his summary that he does not want to pro- 
nounce judgment on the German army; but he scarcely hides his own 
opinion. He bases it not on the subjective standards of outsiders, 
but on the fact that the generals did not live up to their own 
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standards. In view of the trust placed in them by the German people, 
their claims to represent the best German spirit and to provide leader- 
ship in the hours of national danger, irrespective of constitutional 
quibbles, were incompatible with their failure to act when this was 
their historic task. While responsible action was shunned, questions 
of promotion, rivalries in rank, or matrimonial conflict played an 
inordinate role. Brauchitsch, called in after the scandals stirred up 
by Blomberg’s marriage and by the Fritsch affair, made his acceptance 
of the position of commander in chief of the army depend, not on 
conditions of policy, but on Hitler’s agreement to Brauchitsch’s divorce, 
which was to precede his marriage to the daughter of an official. 

Many Germans, including many surviving officers, will agree with 
Taylor's opinion, although for the reasons indicated in the beginning 
of these notes their own judgment may be modified, or may be made 
even sharper, by the memories of merits, of devotion to patriotism, 
duty, self-discipline, and austerity, and of innumerable personal 
sacrifices in the long history of the old German army—memories that 
for them are likely to inspire deep sadness over the inglorious end. 

Taylor's story closes early in 1940. He makes only a few perfunctory 
references to the heroes of the anti-Nazi revolt that gradually arose 
within the army, most of whom perished after the failure of the plot 
of July 20, 1944. Taylor seems to feel that these subsequent events 
do not alter the basic conclusions of his book. In this he is correct 
so far as the responsibility of the German army for the growth of 
Hitler's power and the outbreak of the war is concerned; and that is 
indeed saying a great deal. But the later events are not so negligible 
when we try to examine the general moral climate of the army. 
Precisely as the failure of a handful of leaders to act when they 
should have done so reflected the spirit of many members of the 
officers’ corps, so did the desperate action finally taken by another 
handful of men reflect the spirit of numerous others. 

A fine illustration of the utter fairness of Taylor’s book is the 
story of the torpedoed Athenia. This passenger steamer was the 
victim of an explosion west of the Hebrides on the first day of the 
war; eighteen Americans lost their lives. The German navy, after 
hearing testimony from all the submarine commanders except one, 
who had not yet returned, denied in good faith that a German 
torpedo could have caused the explosion, since strict orders had been 
issued against torpedoing passenger ships. Several wecks later the 
other submarine returned, and her commander frankly confessed to 
having fired the shot; he had mistaken the Athenia for an armed 
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merchant cruiser. In view of the previous denial and the inter- 
national stir that was just beginning to subside, the admirals kept 
the information secret and swore the crew to secrecy also. Alter 
another month had passed, the chief Nazi newspaper suddenly came out 
with the charge that Churchill had sunk the Athenia by having an in- 
fernal machine placed aboard her. ‘Laylor, without pouring cheap 
ridicule on the admirals for a situation they had not intended to have 
arise, makes the reader feel in what a quandary the navy now found 
itself. “The conduct of the German admirals,” he concludes, “if far 
from laudable, is understandable and can hardly be labeled criminal. 
But it was weak .. .” 

The introductory sections of the book present the history of the 
German army up to the beginning of Hitler’s regime. Based on 
secondary sources, they claim no originality, but as a whole they are 
well balanced. A reference to the specific Prussian tradition, men- 
tioned above, of actual or apparent military leadership by the chief 
of state, might have been added to round out the picture. As to 
the Weimar period, I regret the omission of the not insignificant event 
that at the end of 1927 the Federal Council adopted a motion, in- 
troduced by the democratic Prussian government, to eliminate from 
the 1928 federal budget the appropriation for the first pocket battle- 
ship. This elimination was proposed, and was adopted, in spite of 
the fact that the Versailles Treaty unquestionably permitted Germany 
to build six ships of this size. It is true that the Reichstag subse- 
quently overruled the Federal Council, and that the ship—-later the 
Deutschland—was actually built. Yet the fact that such a serious 
attempt at a conciliatory policy was made by the German Laender, 
and that this effort was led by Prussia, is of considerable historic 
interest even though the attempt failed. We should not deprive 
ourselves of memories that can give us hope, just as we should not 


forget events that compel eternal vigilance. 
ARNOLD BRECHT 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK. The Economic Development of Iraq. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1952. xix & 463 pp. $5. 

This “Report of a Mission organized by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Iraq” is the second of its kind on a Middle-Eastern country; 
it follows one on Turkey, published in 1951. The members of the 
mission, which included a number of economists and special experts 
(on technical problems, social services, economic resources), spent up 
to three months in extensive travels of inspection and observation, 
and in examining the materials submitted to them by the various 
governmental agencies. Their report consists of two parts: the 
first, occupying about one-fourth of the book, contains the “major 
findings and recommendations”; the other, of greater interest to 
the student, consists of a number of monographs on basic factors 
of the country’s economy. The only previous extensive treatment 
of Iraqi economics was given in an Arabic work by S. B. Himadeh, 
back in 1936. Indeed, the mission was hampered by the lack of 
data, and made suggestions for statistical organization. 

Iraq is one of the rich countries of poor people. Most of its 
five million people are settled, semi-settled, or nomadic tribesmen; 
the standard of living is extremely low (per capita income of about 
$85, in 1949); the illiteracy rate is go percent, and the infant-mortal- 
ity rate is about 250 per 1000 live births; malaria is a major scourge. 
But Iraq is one of the main areas of rapidly expanding oil produc- 
tion, and over the coming years the state treasury will receive the 
revenue of oil royalties from the foreign concessionaires—receipts 
which, for a country of five million, are tremendous. 

These revenues are to be used for systematic and planned develop- 
ment of the permanent bases of the nation’s economy, especially 
agriculture, and it was for this that the Bank’s mission was called 
in to draw the outline. It was “to undertake a general review of 
Iraq's economic potentialities and to submit recommendations” for 
a long-term pregram, in particular concerning investment priorities 
and rate of investment, increase of production, and economic, fiscal, 
and administrative policies affecting development. 

Iraq is fortunate in possessing resources that might fully justify 
wise and beneficial investment. “Iraq possesses impressive poten- 
tialities for economic development. ... The area under cultivation 
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might be almost tripled. ... ‘There is little doubt that the country 
can ultimately maintain a much larger population on a considerably 
higher standard of living.” In the coming years “the principal 
task will be to find ways and means of spending rapidly increasing 
revenues in a manner which will contribute most effectively to the 
permanent development of the country.” Here problems arise that 
are inherent in rapid expansion: possible abuse; the need for 
balance between old forms and techniques and the new system; 
avoidance of undesirable dislocations; balance between control and 
assistance on the one hand, and encouragement of initiative on the 
other. 

But these economic problems are overshadowed, and may well 
be outstripped, by the wider social implications of development. 
Two-thirds of the people depend on agriculture, and “although the 
villager contributes to the revenue of the country, he receives little 
in the way of benefits from its expenditure.” “A landowner in the 
south normally gets at least half the net value of the output from 
the land, while, in industry, profits may exceed the total payroll.” 
The country has a vast state domain. In the last few decades, as 
tribes passed from nomadic pursuits to settled life and were granted 
areas for cultivation, the chieftains and their agents “gradually 
established a claim to such lands as their own property and thus 
became landlords, with their tribesmen as sharecropping tenants.” 
Huge tracts of land have fallen to a number of families, with the 
result that two-thirds of all privately owned land consists of large 
holdings. “The landholder has the power to keep the fellah on 
the land as long as the latter is indebted to him.” 

Women are held in inferior position socially, and “outside the 
larger cities . . . female education hardly exists. ‘The proportion 
of female literates in the rural areas and the smaller towns . 
barely exceeds one percent.’” Despite the fivefold increase in the 
number of pupils in the last two decades, less than one-fourth of 
children of school age attend any school, and only half of the chil- 
dren who start primary schooling actually finish it. It is hoped 
that in fifteen years it will be possible to reach the stage of com- 
pulsory education, for “there is little point in increasing the means 
of production unless people can learn how to make better use of 
the resources available to them.” Yet distaste for manual work is a 
pronounced characteristic of the pupils. 

In the last decade governmental receipts totaled 20 to 30 million 
dinars annually (a dinar being the equivalent of a pound sterling). 
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Imports were as high as 45.5 million dinars in 1948, and exports 
reached a maximum in 1950—over 20 million. Now it is projected 
to spend, over a period of five years, close to 168.5 million dinars 
altogether, one-third of it on irrigation and drainage, 20 percent 
-on agriculture and forestry, 18 percent on industry. 

The effects of such a planned development will be tremendous. 
The report deals with the effect on incomes and prices, discusses 
measures for averting inflationary effects, and notes that “improve- 
ment in public administration is of key importance.” In_ social 
problems too the effects of the program will have wide ramifications. 
With new land areas new settlement will be possible, and it is not 
unlikely that this will precipitate a breaking down of the tribal 
system, with migration to new villages where better living can be 
hoped for. The spread of education will presumably give rise to 
further acceleration of social change. A _ heightened receptivity to 
political factors can safely be predicted. 

On the other hand, political considerations and regional military 
tensions—the passion for an army, tanks, jet planes—may inter- 
fere with the course of economic development. Stability has not 
in the past been the forte of the government, and one wonders 
whether recent events augur any improvement in this respect. But 
whatever the outcome, this detailed study of the problems of one 
country will be of great value to those interested in the Middle 
East, and perhaps even more to those who are following the ever- 
widening discussion concerning the development of underdeveloped 


countries. 
MosHE PERLMANN 


Dropsie College, Philadelphia 


POUNDS, NORMAN J. G. The Ruhr: A Study in Historical and 
Economic Geography. Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1952. 
283 pp. $4. 

Following the example set by Herodotus, geographers and _his- 
torians have long speculated about the effects of the configuration 
of land and the distribution of its natural resources on man’s 
economic and political behavior. Professor Pounds, a British geog- 
rapher, has now tried to relate the physical features and resources 
of the Ruhr and its adjacent valleys to the economic evolution of 
the area, and to show how this relationship has affected Germany 
in particular and European politics in general. 

The investigation deals with four historical stages: the beginning, 
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middle, and end of the nineteenth century, and the present (includ- 
ing both prewar and postwar years). For each period the author 
describes the resources utilized, as well as the forms of economic 
and political organization encountered, evolved, or adopted in the 
area. A clear picture of the process of industrial development 
emerges, which should be of interest to all those concerned with 
Point Four or similar programs. 

In the year 1800 the Ruhr, despite the fact that some of its 
resources were already well known, was an underdeveloped area 
compared with similar coalfield regions in Great Britain. Except 
for some primitive manufacture of iron, using charcoal, at the 
southern edge of the area, and a small amount of government- 
operated coal mining, the only industry of any importance was 
textiles. Mediaeval towns continued to vegetate on what is now 
the main axis of industrial development, from Duisberg through 
Essen to Dortmund. But external factors slowly changed this 
pattern of economic activity. Revolutionary France abolished the 
many tolls on the Rhine, thus permitting Ruhr products to be trans- 
ported out of the region cheaply. Later Prussia unified the area, 
wiping out no less than eight political boundary crossings in a stretch 
of 45 miles along the Ruhr River. 

Before the middle of the nineteenth century an influx of foreign 
capital began, primarily British. British inventions also enabled the 
industrialists of the Ruhr to utilize the iron ore embedded in some 
of the coal measures. Coal mining and the steel industry were 
thus brought into close association, evolving a pattern of integrated 
industrial operation which ever since has remained characteristic 
of the Ruhr. Another extraneous influence, the German customs 
union, widened the market for products of the Ruhr and promoted 
industrial growth, despite a reduction of tariff protection. 

In the next stage, the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
local supplies of iron ore became inadequate to sustain the Ruhr 
iron and steel industry, and imports—first from Spain and the 
Mediterranian, later from France and Sweden—became essential. 
The author shows, however (quoting Hartshorne and others), that 
in view of the structure of government in those days the require- 
ments of the Ruhr exercised only a limited influence on foreign 
affairs. 

The growth of cartels in the Ruhr is attributed by the author to 
the ease with which coal can be overproduced in a geologically 
simple mining region like the Ruhr. The trend to industrial inte- 
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gration (which had begun with the utilization of iron ore from 
the coal measures) was reinforced by laws requiring the installa- 
tion of accident-prevention equipment, such as two shafts in each 
mine; adjacent mines with single shafts were thus encouraged to 
amalgamate. Although the steps toward integration are illustrated 
by a series of excellent maps, the story of cause and effect in cartel- 
ization is incomplete and remains unconvincing, particularly to 
American readers. ‘These shortcomings are attributable not to 
defects in Professor Pounds’ research and documentation, but rather 
to the intrinsic limitations of geographical analysis. Another exam- 
ple of these limitations is the fact that the evolution and influence 
of trade-union movements, undoubtedly another significant factor 
in the economic history of the Ruhr, cannot find a place in a dis- 
cussion of this nature. 

The last section of the book, dealing with the Ruhr in recent 
decades and today, is unsatisfactory for the same reason, although 
it presents a good summary of recent developments for the general 
reader. Western Europe’s extreme dependence on Ruhr coking 
coal for steel manufacture, created by the Iron Curtain and the 
decline of British coal exports, is clearly demonstrated. 

A number of other interesting aspects of industrial development 
in the Ruhr are described by the author. The high gas content of 
Ruhr coal, and the installation of an efficient pipeline distribution 
system, made coal gas available cheaply throughout the area. This 
has led to a reduction in the use of Warmewirtschaft, a series of 
continuous heat-conserving processes whereby everything from pig 
iron to finished steel is made in one plant. The iron factories have 
therefore been separated geographically from the steel plants, which 
reheat their raw materials with cheap gas. Unfortunately, the book 
does not discuss to what extent this separation has been governed by 
military considerations, or whether it has reduced the importance 
of the vertically integrated industrial firm. 

In recent decades coal mining has expanded northeastward, toward 
the Lippe River, and well-planned mining settlements have grown 
up in the new section. The author’s description of the arrange- 
ments to obtain satisfactory water supplies (Wasser Verbiande), 
both industrial and residential, should be of interest in the United 
States, particularly in the region of New York and Pennsylvania. 
In general, however, the large urban services are still available only 
in the southern Ruhr, chiefly in the expanded mediaeval towns. 
Discussing the present transportation system, for example, the author 
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observes (p. 216): “A remarkable feature of the streetcar network 
and also of the local railway service is their failure to link the rural 
areas ... with the industrial area. . . . The town has penetrated the 
country to only a small degree, and the latter has not, as in England 
and America, become an important dormitory for city workers.” 
Maps showing the distribution of occupations and of urban services 
illustrate this “geographic inertia.” Even intensive bombing did 
not, apparently, overcome this inertia permanently, for the cities are 
reported to be returning to their prewar habits of living in this 
respect. Studies of similar discrepancies between living and working 
patterns characteristic of other industrialized countries might be 
illuminating. 

So far as the postwar dismantling of industrial installations is 
concerned, the author makes it clear that only a few outdated plants 
have been scrapped or removed. The postwar break-up of the 
large integrated companies is described, but the author comments 
(p. 269) that: “ ... in the course of a century the various aspects 
and branches of industrial development within the Ruhr .. . 
have grown together. They have become so integrated that to inter- 
fere with one is to reduce the efficiency of all. ... The Ruhr has 
a near monopoly of coking coal. . . . No amount of political 
manoeuvering can overcome this geographical fact, or rob the Ger- 
mans of the bargaining power it gives them.” 


Does geography therefore demand that the prewar pattern of 
industrial integration and of political and economic power be 
restored in the Ruhr, and hence in Germany and Europe? This 
all-important question is not answered by Professor Pounds; but 
his book has set the stage for a discussion of the problem. 

ALEXANDER MELAMID 


TUMIN, MELVIN M. Caste in a Peasant Society: A Case Study in 
the Dynamics of Caste. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1952. xiii & goo pp. Folding map. $5. 

This study is designed to contribute to an understanding of the 
phenomenon of social stratification—specifically, the phenomenon 
of caste—‘by presenting in an orderly fashion the details of one 
case of a stratified social order.” The example chosen is San Luis 
Jilotepeque, a small and relatively isolated agricultural community 
in eastern Guatemala, and the details were obtained about ten 
years ago in field work that Tumin carried out over a period of 
nine months. 
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The San Luis population, approximately 3,500 persons, consists 
of two distinct elements, referred to as Ladinos and Indians, the 
latter constituting roughly two-thirds of the group studied. It 
is on the reciprocal relations of these two groups that the study 
concentrates, and they are, for Tumin, in the nature of caste rela- 
tions. All community life is marked by Ladino superordination and 
Indian subordination, by mutual distance and functional inter- 
dependence, individually and group-wise. In pursuit of this theme, 
Tumin presents a series of basic data descriptive of “the general 
round of life,” and gives in detail “the similarities and differences 
between the two groups, considered as social strata, hierarchically 
organized with reference to each other,” as well as “the symbols of 
identification of social group membership” that have both diagnostic 
and categorizing validity within the community. The activities 
“in which each [group] engages, both separately and together,” are 
spelled out, as is “the diflerential distribution of rewards which 
are available in the community.” These rewards include relative 
security, prestige, power, and other status perquisites; income, availa- 
bility of land, the effort expended in making a living, and access 
to other facilities and institutions by which individual and social 
needs are differentially satished. ‘The extent to which the barriers 
of demarcation between the two strata are rigid and impermeable” 
can be gauged from various factual case descriptions, from interview 
material containing articulated opinions and views on the existing 
practices, and from the indications of “sources of strain and stress” 
present in two-strata San Luis. 

All this material is amply and thoughtfully presented, loosely 
grouped about the core concepts of social “tension and equilibrium,” 
and is of intrinsic ethnographical interest. It is a pity, therefore, 
that the volume has not been more carefully edited. It abounds in 
obscurely phrased sentences, over-elaborate, ponderous statements, 
non-sequiturs, and whole passages that are merely tired and repeti- 
tious text, belaboring the obvious. The chapter entitled “Language, 
Literacy, and Education” is easily the worst in style and wording. 
The language (not “dialect” as Tumin frequently has it) of the 
Indians is spelled indiscriminately Pokomam (correct) and Pokoman. 
At least one table (Number 7) seems irrelevant to assertions made 
in the text; another (Number 11) contains errors. The muddle 
regarding “godparent” and compadre on page 126 could have been 
avoided if the old term “gossip” (god-sib) had been employed. 

Turning to the substance of Tumin’s study, it may be doubted 
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that all readers will subscribe to his implied definition of caste, or 
will agree that it should be applied to the San Luis arrangement. 
Certainly it is not important in itself whether a group is categorized 
as a class, race, ethnic group, caste, estate, nationality, or anything 
else. A conventional classificatory symbol such as a letter or a 
number may do very well—in fact, this might have been an excel- 
lent procedure in the case under discussion, since it would perhaps 
have achieved that measure of refinement in the analysis of social 
stratification which the subject matter demands with increasing 
urgency. The range and variety of possible societal relations are 
vast; and though certain features of any one case may be caste-like, 
others may not fit the frame ol a caste typology at all. At any rate, 
Tumin seems to assume, from the outset, that the two-group rela- 
tions observed in San Luis are of the caste type, and his material 
serves merely to fill in this framework and to demonstrate how 
caste relations actually work in that community. 

Hence the student of social stratification is bound to ask what 
it is that makes these San Luis “‘castes’’ comparable to, for example, 
their Hindu prototypes, particularly in the absence of critical tea- 
tures which Tumin himself, in a sociological text of which he is 
co-author—one of the rare texts that pay more than cursory atten- 
tion to any. types of social stratification other than the few standard 
ones—describes as “sacred in the sense of holy.” ‘These criteria 
for the discernment of caste, official or otherwise, seem to be absent 
in the San Luis situation: the supernatural sanction of caste (not 
to mention an explicit philosophical formulation) is missing, and 
it is not satisfactorily replaced by the rudimentary feeling that 
God intended man to be what he is, and that his actual social con- 
dition is divinely sanctioned. Moreover, trom the material presented 
it becomes clear that opinion in San Luis itself is at least divided 
as to the absolute limits within which and beyond which a given 
status can change. On the other hand, the material equally invites 
comparison, and thereby suggests typological identifications, with 
such Old World situations as involve multiple nationalities (ethnic 
groups); or, still more cogently, witk those that are termed “estates,” 
whether or not these are associated with feudalism. 

If Tumin has ignored the possibilities for analysis along such 
alternative lines, the fault is not his alone but that of sociology in 
general, which at present approaches the field of social stratification 
with an appalling dearth of terms and operational concepts, thus 
attempting to do the impossible—that is, to encompass all the varia- 
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tions of group coexistence with no more than two or three hackneyed 
designations. Social anthropology would be in a comparable situa- 
tion if it were to try to handle all actual kinship systems with only 
two or three characterizing terms. Tumin’s book points up this 
dilemma sharply, and his contribution to the subject of social 
stratification is, for this very reason, valuable. 

Apart from its theoretical importance in this sense, the volume 
is welcome as an enrichment of the extant literature on modern 
“provincial” Guatemala, especially since it deals with an area of 
that country about which little has thus far been published. It 
also adds significantly to the all too scanty literature on Latin-American 
culture which does not focus exclusively on the indigenous element 
and its modern variants, but also considers the emerging non- 
Indian element—which is identified, in the case of Guatemala, as 
Ladino. 

BeaTe R. Satz 
University of North Carolina 


AUFRICHT, HANS. Guide to League of Nations Publications: A 
Bibliographical Survey of the Work of the League, 1920-1947. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1951. xxi & 682 pp. $10. 

The assertion of the founding fathers of the United Nations that 
the international organization created by them was to be, by its very 
constitutional character, superior to the League of Nations, has un- 
fortunately not been borne out by experience. In fact, the United 
Nations system of collective security, as it has actually developed, 
resembles the system of the League Covenant more closely than the 
scheme originally laid down in the UN Charter. Some recent students 
of international law and politics have even gone so far as to express 
a general preference for the defunct League over the present United 
Nations. This trend has manifested itself also in a revival of interest 
in the history of the Geneva organization; the most significant ex- 
amples of this renewed concern are F. P. Walters’ two-volume work, 
A History of the League of Nations, and the present volume by Hans 
Aufricht. 

This Guide to League of Nations Publications is an indispensable 
reference tool for the specialist in the field of international organization 
and politics in the period between the two world wars. The author 
has painstakingly selected and briefly annotated the most important 
documents published by the League, including not only those placed 
on public sale but also those that have never been made available 
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to the public. He has also included, in addition to League documents 
proper, lists of publications of organizations connected with the 
League and bibliographical references to publications concerning the 
League, its structure, and its manifold activities. The author's sys- 
tem of classification and the detailed index that he has provided 
greatly facilitate the use of the book. 

The collection will also be of great value to the student of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. Comments comparing 
the League and the UN are presented throughout the volume. Special 
mention must be made of the introductory chapter, in which Aufricht 
not only outlines the plan and scope of his work of selection, but 
also gives an excellent brief sketch of the history of the two 
organizations. 

The work testifies equally to the author’s familiarity with the 
problems touched on in the documents he has selected, and to his 
masterly organization of an overwhelmingly vast body of material. 

Erich Huta 
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